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Junior Highs Start Paper 

The Fletcher and Millard junior high 
schools of Asheville, North Carolina, 
plan to start a newspaper, the Junior 
High Broadcaster. 

Two editorial staffs, one from each 
school, are being formed to publish this 
four-page sheet which will be approxi- 
mately ten by thirteen inches in size. 

The name was suggested by a Fletcher 
student and the staff from that school 
is enrolled in a creative English class. 

Best wishes to your success. 

aa * o* 


Editors Are Rotated 


For the purpose of familiarizing them- 
selves with the work of all departments 
of a newspaper, the staff of The Panto- 
graph, Wyandotte High School, Kansas 
City, Kansas, publication, is rotated 
every twelve weeks in all positions except 
that of the managing editor. 

This arrangement does not affect the 
business staff, however. 

The present scheme differs from the 
one used last year where the editors 
were changed every six weeks, which 
was found to be too short a period for 
each editor to become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with his duties. 

The different positions to be rotated 
are: First, second, third, and fourth 
page editor, feature editor, exchange 
editor, copy readers, and record clerks. 

+ ~ 


Supplement Printed 

A November issue of The Wilson Loud 
Speaker, Woodrow Wilson High School, 
Long Beach, California, carried a very 
dignified supplement announcing the un- 
veiling of a portrait of the war-time 
president, the final step of the dedi- 
catory program. 

This life size, three-quarter length 
portrait, painted by Seymour Thomas, 
was presented by the United Daughters 
of the Confederacy and was unveiled by 
Mrs. William Gibbs McAdoo. The main 
Speaker at the ceremonies was William 
Gibbs McAdoo, former secretary of the 
treasury and son-in-law of the late 
President Wilson. 

The supplement stated that the high 
school was formerly dedicated January 
28, 1927. “At the entrance of the 
schoo! stands a bronze tablet embedded 
in sand brought from all the California 
counties, cement from all cement plants 
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Here and There 


WANTED 


More magazines from the sub- 
scribers. At present very few maga- 
zines find their way to 406 John Jay 
so that the editors have no material 
from which to select poetry or short 
stories for publication in The Review. 
Kindly cooperate with us in this 
matter. 


in the state, and water for mixing the 
mortar was brought from all the wells 


of all of California’s old missions.” 
- + * 


Boys Publish Science Journal 

Six 9B boys of the Patrick Henry 
Junior High School of Cleveland, Ohio, 
started a general science magazine 
which they edit, publish and sell. 

This project was started at the be- 
ginning of the year and has been suc- 
cessful, according to the Patrick Henry 
Lantern. It is issued twice a month at 
a cost of three cents a copy. This little 
magazine contains articles about general 
science, social science, scientific discov- 


eries of the day, and jokes. 
7” oe * 


Paper Helps Another 

The Tattler, North Plainfield, New 
Jersey High School, sent an invitation to 
The Tower, Summit, New Jersey, High 
School, as one of the best papers in this 
section, to come over and talk over “The 
Running of a School Paper.” Accord- 
ingly, on November 27, three members of 
The Tower board, Herbert Appleton, 
John Hall and Mr. Downes, went over 
and each gave a short talk on The Tower. 

If all high school publications would 
be as cooperative as The Tower and as 
eager to learn as The Tattler, the pro- 
blem of struggling publications would be 


solved in part, at least. 
+ 7 a 


Latin Papers Published 

Three high schools—New Utrecht, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Lincoln, Cleveland, O.; 
Central, Fort Wayne, Ind.—publish Latin 
papers whose names are Nuntius 
Romanus, Tempora Lincolnia, and Frag- 
menta Latina, respectively. 

In the last issue of Nuntius Romanus 
there were several interesting and clever 
features. The third chapter of a story— 
“Casus Luci,” was written by an alumnus 


Shall set you free.’ 


_Number 6 


of the school who started the story in 
his senior year. Two good cartoons, an 
account of stenography from Caesar’s 
time to the present, poetry, editorials, 
proverbs, news and humor were features. 

Both the Tempora Lincolnia and Frag- 
menta Latina issued a Saturnalia num- 
ber, commemorating the ancient Roman 
festival during the Christmas season. 
The Lincoln paper featured “Twas the 


Night Before Christmas” in Latin. 
* * + 


Four New Papers Received 
Four different sections of the country 
were represeented this last month when 
four amateur newspapers, new to the 
editor, were gladly welcomed by him. 
Iowa was represented by The Needle 
from Atlantic; Pennsylvania by Hi- 
S-Potts from Pottsville; Montana by 
The Fergus from Lewiston; Oklahoma 
by The Northweestern from Northwest- 


ern Teachers’ College, Alva. 
+ * 7” 


“The Cavalier” Started 


The first issue of the school magazine, 
The Cavalier, which will be published 
quarterly by the students of the George 
Washington High School of Danville, 
Virginia, was published in December. 

This seventy-six page magazine cer- 
tainly gives promise to be an almost pro- 
fessional publication if one may judge 
by its first issue. 

It has one basic policy, a good one, 
that it will be a project of all depart- 
ments of the school and will not be 
limited to only one. 

The section on “Research” is an inno- 
vation, on which the staff may be con- 
gratulated. The forward reads as fol- 
lows: 

““Know the Truth and the Truth 
Free from super- 
stition, free from customs and traditions 
that are undesirable, from from ignor- 
ance that blindly ‘muddles through’ life. 
Research is the road to truth. It dis- 
covers facts, and facts make right think- 
ing possible: for we think by facts. True 
facts and true thinking mean progress. 
Research, Truth, Progress—the goal is 


set. Will you join us in the quest?” 
+ * . 


“Plaudermaulchen” Published 


The Plaudermaulchen is the only four- 
page news sheet in America, published 
by the German classes of the Monroe 
High School in New York City, of which 





the editors here at Columbia know. 

This monthly carries articles of vari- 
ous types. School news, news about peo- 
ple and affairs both in America and Ger- 
many, stories, poetry, and humor are 
some of the features that are written in 
the German language. 

Lindbergh, “Babe” Ruth, Schiller, Dr. 
Eckner, President Hindenburg, and Emil 
Ludwig are a few of the persons about 
which stories are written, while Berlin, 
Danzig, Heidelberg, Hamburg, and 
Oberammergau are subjects for stories. 

* * * 


Print News Letter 

The pupils of the Caney Creek Com- 
munity Center, Pippapass, Kentucky, 
every month print and bind a news letter 
that contains the work done at that 
center. 

This eight-page booklet—for that it 
really is—shows adult workmanship. 

In a region of many feuds this com- 
munity center is doing a marvelous work, 
educating people of all ages. Entire 
families go to school here. So, the print- 
ing done under such conditions is re- 
markable, to say the least, for visitors 
have to travel either by horseback or by 


jolt wagon to reach this center. 
- * * 


Novel “Ad” Scheme Suggested 


Mr. Charles F. Troxell, advisor of the 
Frankfort Hi-Way, Philadelphia, sug- 
gested the following plan to make sure 
that the readers do “patronize the adver- 
tisers.” It seems to be a feasible plan 
that will work if one can secure the 
cooperation of the student body. 


The name of each merchant who ad- 
vertises in the publication is printed on 
a separate page of a little booklet. When 
the student makes a purchase, the 
merchant signs his name and the amount 
of the purchase on the page assigned to 
him. At the end of a given time, the 
students present their books to the ad- 
vertising manager of the publication. 
The student who has the highest volume 
of purchases indicated in the book gets 
some sort of cash prize. The merchant 
who shows the highest amount of pur- 
chases might give some sort of gift to 
the school or some organization. One 
class or club might go into competition 
against some organization to secure some 
prize. There are a number of convolu- 
tions that might be worked out in order 
to stimulate interest. 


The main idea is that the merchant 
signs in the booklet when purchases are 
made, and that the student or organiza- 
tion making the highest amount of pur- 
chases gets some sort of cash award (or 
an award of goods selected by the 
merchant). 

This idea is a definite way for the 
merchant to see what returns he is se- 


curing from the student body. One of 
the greatest services the Review can 
render its subscribers is the publication 
of ideas that will lift high school adver- 
tising into the realm of real advertising. 
This it can do by showing the schools 
and the advertisers that the students 
spend real money, and that the “business 
card” is a dead number. 

Oe 2 


A Contest Suggestion 


Marshall High School, 
Minnesota, writes: 

“We just received the C. S. P. A. 
bulletin announcing that the three con- 
secutive issues immediately preceeding 
February 1 are to be submitted to the 
contest judges. 


Minneapolis, 


“May I give you my frank opinion of 
this stipulation? 

“Before doing so, I want to say that 
national press contests are highly com- 
mendable. The progress which high 
school publications have made during the 
last five years is due, I believe, directly 
to the stimulation given by the national 
press contests. 


“But the specification which you have 
made and which I have underlined is, 
from year to year, giving stimulation of 
another, but less desirable, kind. To re- 
quire that certain futwre copies be sub- 
mitted is, I happen to know, unwise, for 
schools who are in a position to afford 
de luxe contest editions put their best 
financial and literary effort into these 
three issues. In other words, I know 
that the underlined specification is stimu- 
lating, even forcing, dishonesty among 
high schoo] journalists. 

“The only way to obviate dishonesty 
of this kind is, it seems, to designiate 
certain back copies, varying from year 
to year, i. e. ‘submit the first three issues 
of the year,’ or ‘the last three before 
Christmas.’ At any rate, schools should 
not know beforehand which issues are 
to be judged. 


“Educators, locally and nationally, are 
doing all in their power to reduce dis- 
honesty in high schools. You will, I am 
sure, agree that press contests should 
contribute towards the same objective.” 


If this suggestion would have come at 
the beginning of the year, the Executive 
Committee and Faculty Advisers, Asso- 
ciation could have acted upon it in time. 
As the situation now stands, this will be 
suggested at the March meeting of both 
aforementioned groups. 

* a 


“News” Holds “Ad” Contest 
In an early December issue, The News, 
Arthur Hill High School, Saginaw, 
Michigan, conducted a novel advertising 
contest, the details of which are pro- 
duced from a “box” which appeared on 
the front page of their publication. 


ADVERTISING CONTEST 
Students, here’s your chance to earn 
yourself a Christmas present! The News 
is sponsoring an advertising contest in 
this issue. Three prizes amounting to 

$5.00 will be given to the winners. 


—Contest Rules 


1. All students and only students of 
Arthur Hill may enter the contest. No 
member of News staff is eligible. 

2. Name of 
written in ad. 

38. All papers 
Room 3. 

4. Contest 
3:30. 

5. Winners 
bulletin board. 

Come on, start now. It’s. simple! 
There is some clue in the ad. Find it 
and then figure out the name of the firm 
or advertiser. Write the name in the 
ad, put your name in the upper right 
hand corneer of the paper and bring to 
Room 3. 


advertiser must be 


must be brought to 


closes December 12 at 


will be announced on 


Accuracy is the first consideration. 
Time and neatness also count. Papers 
will be numbered as they are turned in 
All papers will be returned to owners. 


—Prizes— 
Pe UID secs nnn ake dan $2.50 
re $1.50 
i Ee ee $1.00 
The winners may take the amounts in 
trade at any of the firms who advertise 
in the News. 
The two 
are good 
written: 


that follow 
they were 


advertisements 
samples of how 
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“The Best 


of 
Everything 


Musical 
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” 


“Give Books for Christmas 


‘THERE IS A BOOK SUITABLE 
FOR EACH PERSON ON 
YOUR CHRISTMAS LIST 


“The Store of Friendly Service” 
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Training Students to Read the Newspaper 


HILE teaching our stu- 

dents newswriting, are 

we teaching them to 
read the newspaper? I believe 
we are developing some critical 
and intelligent readers. I base 
my opinion on a few studies that 
I have made. 

We begin our high school journalism 
course with a study of the daily paper, 
and also make liberal use of it through- 
out the course. We make our early 
study in the following way, in order to 
arouse interest in reading the papers 
and to establish a general foundation 
for work. 

The study: 

How the paper is departmentalized: 
news, sports features, editorials, 
advertisements, social news, car- 
toons. 

The position of the most important 
news stories. 

The structure of the news story: 
lead, body, head. 

News-gathering agencies: what they 
are and their purpose. 

Comparison of conservative and 
sensational papers. 

Comparison of papers as to treat- 
ment of news: accuracy, style, 
tone. 

Comparison of papers as to editor- 
ials, sports stories, types of fea- 
tures. 

Comparison of types of make-up of 
papers: learning to recognize 
papers by their “faces”. 

Types of stories given prominence 
in various papers. 

Comparison of advertisements of 
papers, as to appearance and re- 
liability. 

Comparison of types of headlines 
and use of banners. 


To try to find an answer to the ques- 
tion of whether or not we are getting 
results from the standpoint of reading, 
we made the following studies: (1) A 
study of the newspaper reading habits, 
and of the knowledge of the contents of 
the paper that the beginners have when 
they enter the journalism class; (2) A 
study of their knowledge at the end of 
six weeks of journalism; (3) A study of 
their knowledge at the end of their first 
year. 

At the beginning of the year the thirty 
students of the first-year class were 
asked to answer the following questions: 

1. Do you read some part of the news- 

paper every day? 
What part of the paper do you read 
first? 

8. If you read the paper, arrange the 

following in the order in which you 
read them: 
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By Frances Taylor 


“The Argentian” of the Argentine High School, Kansas 
City, Kansas, is fortunate to have as one of its advisers, 
Miss Taylor, who prepared this splendid article for the 

recent journalistic conference at Lawrence. 


Frances Taylor 


Comics 

Editorials 

Continued Story 

First Page 

Sports 

News. 

What did “Tillie the Toiler” do 

yesterday? 

What did “Winnie Winkle” do yes- 

terday? 

Five questions were asked about 

news on the front page. 

Name one front-page story you 

have read recently. 

Results were as follows: 

25 reported that they read some 
part of the paper. 

20 read the comics first. 

8 boys and one girl read sports 
news. 

None read editorials. 

reported reading the front page. 

reported as reading news. 

knew what “Tillie the Toiler” 
had done. 

knew what “Winnie Winkle” 

had done. 

None of the five questions about 
news on the front page was 
answered correctly. 

named the same front-page 

story—one about raising a fund 

to: buy a tiger for the city zoo. 


The results of this study led 
us to think these students were 
readers of the comics rather 
than of the newspaper. 

Last week, the same students 
were asked to write on the ques- 
tion: “What I Know About 
Reading a Newspaper.” The 
following is typical of what was written: 

“The newspaper is arranged in such a 
way that when I pick it up, I may know 
where to look for the most important 
news, the editorial page, comics, sports, 
advertising and other things. If it were 
not arranged in this way, it would cause 
confusion for some one when he might be 
looking for some particular thing. 

“The most important news items are 
found to the right and left of the front 
page. 

“The news story has a summary or 
lead at the beginning of the story in one 
or more paragraphs.” 

This indicates that these people have, 
in five weeks, learned at least something 
about the structure of the paper. 

Last May, the students who had fin- 
ished a year of journalism were asked to 
write on the subject: “How the Study of 
Journalism Has Affected My Reading of 
the Newspapers.” One girl wrote: 

“Studying journalism has changed my 
whole idea of newspaper work. I read 
the papers differently. I used to pick up 
the paper, read the comics and a little of 
the general news. I did not realize the 
amount of time and effort that is put into 
the work. Then I found an error, I 
thought that the newspaper was very 
careless. Now I realize how very diffi- 
cult it is to make a paper free from 
mistakes. I read editorials more, because 
in them, there is the most important 
news in condensed form, with editorial 
comment. 

“T realize now, that to be a journalist, 
one must have an education, and an al- 
most specialized knowledge on practically 
every subject. 

“I appreciate a good make-up and a 
good advertisement. I realize how very 
much the newspaper advances education, 
among those whose only reading is lim- 
ited to the daily newspaper.” 

A boy wrote the following: 


“Before I took journalism, about the 
only thing that interested me in the daily 
newspapers was the comic section and 
the sport page. I never paid any atten- 
tion to the paper in general. In fact I 
did not have any way of judging one, or 
any knowledge of what made a good 
paper and what made a bad paper. Since 
I have been taught the fundamentals of 
newspaper work, I take a great interest 
in papers. 

Continued on page 16 





The Book Reviewer’s Club 


By Irma E. Randall 


HAT is your own esti- 
mate of your reading 
ability and habits? Do 
you gorge for sheer amusement, 
reading simply for plot, in a 
very hasty and superficial fash- 
ion? Or do you read thought- 
fully, efficiently, with zest and joy, with 
appreciation of beauty of diction, of truth 
of characterization, of depth of philos- 
ophy?” This is part of a monthly letter 
from Miss Zora Shields, librarian of Cen- 
tral High School, Omaha, Nebraska, to 
the Book Review Club of the school, but 
it applies to anyone and everyone, just as 
the purpose of the Reviewers’ Club is to 
reach every pupil in Central High School. 


ce 


This club, which was originated by 
Miss Zora Shields, librarian, and Miss 
Bertha Neale, head of the English litera- 
ture department at Central, was orga- 
nized in the semester beginning Septem- 
ber, 1928. The organization is rather 
unusual for a high school club in that it 
has no officers and no dues, in short, no 
parliamentary form, but 
is composed of students 
recommended from the 
journalism, English, music 
and science courses. 


of Omaha, 


This co-operative idea comes from the Central High School 
the publication of which Miss 


Nebraska, 
Randall is a staff member. 


although with the consent of one of the 
sponsors a student may review a book 
that is not on the school list. This re- 
struction tends to encourage reviews of 
the newer books that are being talked of, 
and discussed by professional critics. 


In ANOTHER monthly letter Miss 


Shields writes: “Aim at sincerity; avoid 
exaggeration. You should not follow the 
artificial blurb of commercial advertisers. 
If you like a book thoroughly, say so; if 
you like or dislike, study your reasons 
and give your own experience. If you 
dislike, consider whether you do not need 
to re-read, or need more of a background, 
or need a more open, tolerant mind. If 
you decide that the book is strong in 
some ways, weak in others, pleasant and 


Among the Latest Library Books 


unpleasant, true and false, and 
can substantiate your state. 
ments that is real criticism,” 
An attempt is made to help the 
more inexperienced reviewers to 
gain this “real criticism’. In 
the library there is a file of 
letters from publishers telling what they 
expect in a review, from professional 
critics, giving their suggestions, and 
from other helpful sources. Since the 
club was organized the library has 
bought Jones’ “How to Criticize Books” 
for the use of the reviewing staff, and 
other students who are possible material 
for the club. 


Although the club at Central High 
School is still very new a great many 
results have already come from the work. 
Two Central teachers, Miss Penelope 
Smith of the English department, and 
Miss Helen Lane, biology teacher, have 
used several of these reviews for refer- 
ence in their classes, and an exceptional 
review by one of the students was sent 
to the publishers of the 
book, who forwarded the 
review to the author, and 
sent a letter to Miss 
Shields, saying that the 


The aim of the review- 
ers is to introduce new 
books to the students, and 
to present old favorites in 
an attractive form. Every 
week two of the reviews 
are printed in the Weekly 
Register, the paper of 
Central High School, and 
every review that is writ- 
ten is kept on file in the 
library. 

Although the club has 
no written constitution, 
the members are granted 
certain privileges and held 
by certain rules. In order 
that the books of Central’s 
library may be kept up to 
date, the librarians have 
started a pay collection, 
similar to a book loaning 
plan that is carried out in 
department stores. The 
very latest books are 
bought by the library and 
placed on the pay collec- 
tion shelves, to be rented 
out at three cents a day. 
As soon as a book has paid 
for itself it is put into the 
regular free circulation. 
A large number of the 
books reviewed are from 
this collection, or from the 
play and poetry shelves, 


THE CAVALIER OF TENNESSEE 
By Nicholson 


Romance! Adventure! What a great 
future lay in store for Andrew Jackson, 
the dashing Cavalier of Tennessee. He 
was a typical pioneer of the early 
Cumberland regions—brave, rugged, 
adventurous. He stood for all that 
America had been and was to be. Only 
men like him could hope to plunge be- 
yond the mountains and conquer the 
West. 

Born and reared in the Waxhaw re- 
gion near the Carolinas, young Jackson 
grew up in the midst of war. Although 
only fifteen when the revolution broke 
out, he took a lively part with other 
young boys and men in driving the 
Tories from the country. The war over, 
he could not rest until he could set out 
beyond the mountains into the new 
Cumberland. His mother whom he 
fairly worshipped, died while he was 
on his way, but he kept on because 
she had wished him to take part in 
this new work. 

Everyone in the new land recognized 
the superior qualities in Jackson and 
greatly respected him. He grew to 
exert a great deal of influence; he won 
a splendid reputation as a lawyer and 
was elected as representative from Ten- 
nessee when that state became the 16th 
state of the Union. He made a host of 
friends at Washington; he was the 
leader of the war in the South at New 
Orleans. When he came home he had 
expetcted to rest, but he found that he 
was candidate for the presidency, which 
he won in the end. But great sorrow 
came to him when before they moved 
to Washington, his wife died. 

It is just a realistic story of human 
sufferings and of the triumphs of a 
brave man over troubles when all the 
odds seemed against him. In this book 
Nicholson has woven an_ interesting 
story of the private life of “Old Hick- 
ory” Jackson; this book is, in fact, a 
history and novel in one. 

Darlene Freed. 


BLACK MAJESTY 
By John W. Vandercook 

In Black Majesty, Mr. Vandercook 
brings to many readers a new figure 
the negro. 

It is a historical romance woven 
round the life of Henry Christophe who 
was born a slave and died as the black 
tyrant king of Haiti. With intense 
excitement we follow the adventures of 
the negroes in their mighty struggles 
in the cause of liberty under the lead- 
ership of such men as Toussaint L’Ouv- 
erture, Jean Jacques, Petion, and fi- 
nally under King Henry, all men who 
have risen from being mere slaves till 
they are generals and ruler of the neg- 
roes against the French. 

The massacre of the white people and 
the defeat inflicted upon the supposedly 
unconquerable troops of Napoleon, 
whom they finally drove out of Haiti, 
are among the many thrilling happen- 
ings in this stirring story. 

The evolution of Haiti from a colony 
to an empire composed of negroes only, 
the crowning of Henry as King, the 
organization of a gay court, and the 
formation of a distinguished military 
entourage are vividly narrated. One 
can almost picture the “ebony knights” 
and their sovereign, the Grand Marshals 
and chamberlains, the Dukes and the 
other members of nobility. One can 
almost see the regiments attired in 
bright blue French uniforms as _ they 
pass in review before their black ruler. 

The book is brought to a dramatic 
end by the death of King Henry who 
“put a golden bullet, molded long ago, 
through his brain.” 

The book is well written, exciting, 
effectively arranged; it will furnish the 
reader a thrilling entertainment. Don’t 
miss this book. Read it. You are sure 
to enjoy it. 

Fred Ackerman. 


The editor has included two reviews from the Christmas 
number of “The Weekly Register’ to prove that the Book 
Reviewer's Club does exactly what Miss Randall says. 


student’s work had a 
freshness and_ spirit of 
youth that was not to be 
found in most critics. 
“This club is altogether a 
student project,” said Miss 
Shields, “and the original- 
ity and initiative shown 
in most of the reviews is 
worthy of much more ex- 
perienced people.” 


Hutchins Flirts with 
Death 


He was the center of 
attraction, standing in the 
middle of the stage hold- 
ing the powder aloft. “The 
hero!” thought every one, 
and some hearts beat a 
few extra taps while their 
owners were wondering 
whether Fab Hutchins 
would live through the 
ordeal of holding the ex- 
plosive when the photog- 
rapher snapped the cam- 
era which would take the 
picture of the assembly. 
Main Avenue High School, 
San Antonio, Texas. 
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HE subject of advertising 
rates is a large one over 


which people can spend 
many puzzling hours. Out of 
all the thinking, discussing, and 
experience there seem to come 
four divisions under which one 
ean class the thoughts in con- 
nection with advertising rates. 

These four main divisions are: 

(1) Purpose of advertisements in a 
school publication. 

(2) Setting of rates. 

(3) Rules and regulations regard- 
ing them. 

(4) Typical rates. 

Before we can talk intelligently about 
advertising costs, we must know the 
reason for having advertisements. In 
the first place, there are few schools 
that can publish a newspaper and have 
subscription prices pay the printing and 
paper bills. Too often, where there are 
no advertisements, cal's must be made 
on the general fund of the school or on 
some organization for tinancial aid. It 
seems that school newspapers carry ad- 
vertisements for revenue. 

Another reason for carrying adver- 
tisements is their news value. They can 
tell the subscribers where to buy and 
what to buy. They can help the reader 
save time in making his purchases. 

We might also add to this list of pur- 
poses the value to the community as a 
whole,—the help given to the “patronize 
your naborhood stores” movement which 
aids in giving a common interest to the 
citizens, which helps build up the section 
by keeping the money at home. 

The ideal of service to the advertiser 
may be the determining factor or cause 
of a publication’s having 
advertisements. 


Wirn these four pur- 


poses —revenue, news 
value, common interest, 
and service to the adver- 
tiser—definitely settled the 
second main question may 
be attacked. How can a 
school newspaper fairly 
set the charges for show- 
ing its readers where and 
what to buy? 

The first thing to con- 
sider in fixing a price is 
circulation. An advertise- 
ment which is read by a 
thousand people is going 
to pay higher dividends 
than the one read by two 
hundred. 

In deciding the rates to 
charge for advertising, the 
people who are working on 
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Advertising Rates 


By Gladys M. Cunningham 


This article by Miss Cunningham was written for the 
recent Pennsylvania Press Meet that was held at Reading. 
The author is the Editor-in-Chief of “The Langleyan”, 


Langley High School, Pittsburgh. 


the problem are usually swayed by the 
cost of publication. A paper whose type 
is set in the school print shop will un- 
doubtedly have less expense and there- 
fore need to charge less for either sub- 
scription or advertising, the two sources 
of revenue. 

All advertisers, prosperous or not, 
should pay the same prices and be given 
the same courtesies. That is the first 
rule under our third main division, rules 
regarding rates. 

The second rule which should be rig- 
idly followed out is that of business 
methods. To prevent trouble, to save 
money, to have satisfied advertisers, 
strictly business methods ought to be 
adhered to. 

In the first place, solicitors for ads 
should be so organized as to avoid one 
person’s covering another’s ground. 

In the second place, each merchant 
contracting for an ad should be sent a 
bill regularly and also the paper. Send- 
ing the paper may be an important fac- 
tor, for unless he sees the ad, he may 
not renew it. 


ANoTHER important rule: Do not 


sell position. No paper is so in need of 
money that it ought to sell a part of 
itself, that part being the permission to 
make up the paper as the staff wishes. 
No one knows when something unforseen 


Advertising Rate Card of the School Weekly 


Solicitors may not change these rates 
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Rate of 50c an inch charge for an advertisement appearing in 
one issue only, unless 10 inches or over, in which case a flat 


rate of 35c an inch shall be charged. 





Above is printed an Advertising Rate Card used by one 
An attempt has been made to give lower rates for 
larger spaces and for more frequent insertion. Each adver- 
tising solicitor is “armed” with one of these, so that he 
knows exactly what he is talking about. 
talked about last of all. 


Two or More 


However, rates are 


is going to demand a rearrange- 
ment; no one wishes to be kept 
to one place in newspaper work. 

There is one rule which is 


seldom written. It is the un- 
written law of every newspaper 
of any account. It is a law of 
character, of promise, of de- 
pendability. The rule is: Advertise only 
that which is good. By that, I mean, do 
not take just any ad, take only those 
that are worthy. Follow this rule so 
that your readers may feel that if a 
business firm advertises in your paper, 
that firm is to be trusted; those things 
advertised are reliable. 


In GIVING all this discussion, I have 


dealt only with advertising rates from 
2 local point of view. There is some- 
times the influence of what other schools 
are doing and charging. Through a 
questionnaire I have found the following 
facts to be true: 

(1) Advertising pays about 65 per- 
cent of the costs of school publications. 
Six of the papers 1 heard from have so 
fixed their rates that they pay all ex- 
penses. Two of these help financially 
clubs or other organizations in the school 
with what remains when the paper bills 
are paid. These three schools have low 
rates when compared with others. 

(2) About 50 percent have trouble 
with small shops and stores or with 
“beauty shops”. I don’t wish to impress 
you with an idea that small business 
people are not dependable but I do wish 
you to realize the necessity of advertis- 
ing only the stable businesses. One very 
indignant person writes that trouble 
usually follows when the unestablished 
“small fry” advertise. He 
writes, “We prefer regu- 
lar business firms which 
are managed by people 
with at least some brains 
and intelligence.” 

(3) The average price 
for a one, one column inch 
ad is fifty cents per issue. 
In general, the lowest 
prices are found in the 
southwestern part of the 
country. The highest rate 
reported was $1.25. I was 
astonished to learn it, but 
when I saw that only a 
small charge was made for 
each additional inch, I 
realized that the paper 
was desirous of having the 
larger ads and made it 
profitable for the adver- 
tiser to take them, a good 
practice to follow. 


H, MORT!” 
6¢ Sally Logan couldn’t 
help hearing the whis- 
pered conversation of the two 
behind her in the auditorium 
study-hall. 

“Tt’s Mort Lawrence and that 
tacky Ethel Rice,” she thought. 

She listened to the ardent 
love-making of the two for a 
few moments longer and then 
slammed her geometry shut viciously. 

“Who cares if the sum of any two sides 
of a triangle is greater than the third 
side? That isn’t going to make me popu- 
lar and pretty and—and make Mort 
Lawrence like me,” she raged. “I sure 
do think he is darling even if he does go 
around with funny girls. He’s different 
from most high school boys—not at all 
kiddish. He was telling Sue Graves about 
the time ht rode on a box-car all the way 
to Spokane. He’s much more sophisti- 
cated than most boys. Why, he’s even 
been in jail!” 

And Sally drifted off into her habitual 
daydream in which she was a tiny blond 
with dimples and blue eyes. Always she 
was surrounded by boys and, best of all, 
Mort Lawrence was her devoted courtier. 

Poor little Sally, dreaming of blue eyes 
and blond curls, didn’t realize how really 
attractive she was with the straight 
black hair framing her piquant face and 
wistful gray eyes, fringed with long 
straight lashes. She gave boys who will- 
ingly would have rushed her, no encour- 
agement, for with her strange inferiority 
complex she could not see their desire to 
become better acquainted. 

Ah, well, she needn’t have worried, for 
the Three Fates industriously were spin- 
ning as strange destiny for her and the 
first result of their labors came a few 
weeks later: 

“Dear Sally, 

I am having a masquerade dance 
at my home, Friday evening. Won’t 
you come? It’s from nine till one. 

Dorothy Williamson. 

P.S. As an added inducement, 

Mort Lawrence will be there.” 


“Isn’t it great to have a chum like 
that?” Sally thought as she raced to tell 
her mother. 

At the costumer’s, Sally cast longing 
glances toward a pink-flowered old-fash- 
ioned costume but her ever-wise mother 
over-ruled her desires and the two re- 
turned home with a vividly dashing pir- 
ate’s outfit. 

The night of the dance, Sally dressed 
very slowly making the most of her glori- 
fied feelings. And her efforts were re- 
warded, for it was a transformed Sally 
who stared delightedly at her reflection 
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Applesauce 


By Betty Wendover 


The story “Applesauce” from the Huisache, Main Avenue 
High School, San Antonio, Texas, was the prize winning 
entry in the Texas High School Press Association contest 
of 1927-1928. It is easy to see why this story was a prize 
winner. It is well written; it is pointed; it is decidedly 
original; and, it is true to high school life, whether we 


want to admit it or not. 


in the mirror. The short black satin 
trousers looked dashing and the green 
shirt gave an added brilliance to her 
shining eyes. A red sash, enormous ear- 
rings and a flowered satin kerchief com- 
pleted the costume and with the addition 
of rouge and lip-stick and a charmingly 
mysterious black mask, it was a thrilled 
Sally who kissed her mother goodnight 
and rode off with Bill Harris, the de- 
voted stand-by who had known the girl 
for years. 

To make this a perfect fairy story, 
Sally should have been the belle of the 
evening surrounded by all the boys and 
envied by all the girls there. But she 
wasn’t. Ethel Rice and Sue Graves, as 
usual, were the most popular girls. But 
Sally didn’t mind because Mort Law- 
rence, the formerly unattainable, the 
only dashing boy at school, asked Sally 
for every dance and seemed only the 
more eager when she gave him only a 
few. 

In high school life any popular boy can 
“make” a girl, and so it was with Sally. 
When Mort Lawrence became interested 
in her, Sally immediately was beseiged 
with dates and invitations. The fun and 
gaiety were welcome changes in the life 
of the demure little stay-at-home of only 
a few weeks before. Sally, however, re- 
mained ztaunch in her infatuation for 
Mort. Daves with other boys served only 
to make those with Mort more thrilling. 

But all things that have a beginning 
must have an end. Mort took Sally toa 
football game a few weeks later and 
there she met his cousin, Jane. The two 
girls sat talking together while Mort 
went to buy some soda. As was inevi- 
table the conversation finally lighted 
upon Mort. 

“T’ll bet you’re crazy about him, espe- 
cially if he tells you all the nice things 
about yourself that he tells me. I’ve 
heard nothing but Sally, Sally, Sally ever 
since I arrived here.” 

Sally made a noncommittal remark but 
couldn’t withhold the proud smile that 
turned up the corners of her mouth. The 
other girl rambled on. 

“Mort has good taste. By the way, 
don’t you think he is larger than most 
of the others here? He really seems more 
grown-up. But I guess that’s because he 


was brought up on a farm. He'd 
never been away from Seguin 
until he came here a year ago.” 

“Seguin!” Sally gasped with 
her sophisticated, travelled ido} 
in fragments. 

That night Mort and Sally 
had a date. 

“Say, Sally, did I ever tell you 
about the time the conductor on 
the train I was hopping caught 
me and made me shovel coal from Phila- 
delphia to New York?” and Mort 
launched into a long tale in which he 
was, as usual, the hero. 

But there was a difference, for this 
time love was neither blind nor deaf. 

“And he’s never been away from 
Texas. I wonder what American Boy 
magazine he read this one from,” Sally 
thought scornfully. 


She was unusually silent that night 
and was unusually glad to end what had 
become a boresome evening. She cut 
short his would-be affectionate good- 
night and fairly flew up the steps. 

Youth does not take its disillusion- 
ments so hard as age. The following 
night when the phone rang, Sally merely 
called from the bed room where she was 
dressing for a date: 


“Mother, will you answer the phone, 
please? And if it’s Mort, tell him I’m 
not here. I don’t want to talk to that 
conceited country boy.” 


Cockroaches and Bedbugs 


Make Home in Room 121 


Cockroaches, bedbugs, hornets and 
beetles make their homes in room 121, 
Mr. Michael J. Eck’s printing shop. They 
were caught last year by members of the 
Insect club, sponsored by Mr. Eck. 

Specimens of wasps, bees, dragon flies, 
dickey bugs, scorpions, and mosquitoes 
are penned safely in display cases. All 
these interesting creatures are not dead 
and gone but are very much alive. 

On his desk Mr. Eck has a bottle with 
some large wasps flitting about. A 
matchbox, with red and white colored 
spiders crawling on it, lies near his 
books. Hanging on the wall there is a 
hornet’s nest, a most unpleasant re- 
minder of a misdirected stone, and in 
front of the room is a large rattlesnake’s 
skin which still rattles (when shaken). 

“I expect the members of my printing 
classes and other students in John Adams 
classes interested in my collection to 
catch a lot more bugs this year,” said 
Mr. Eck. 

“John Adams Journal,” 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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A Junior High School Problem 


Shonld junior high schools at- 
tempt newspapers and classes in 
journalism? 

N ATTEMPTING to gather 

data on this question I sent 

out rather informal question- 
naires to some seventy or sev- 
enty-five junior high schools 
over the country, all of which 
have some sort of a newspaper. 
From these I received twenty- 
two replies, some very definite, others not 
so definite. I purposely made my inquiry 
rather general, giving only a few leading 
specific questions because I felt the ques- 
tionnaire had become a bore to many. 
However, the compilation, which I can 
give you only in general, probably would 
have been easier and more accurate had I 
used the regular questionnaire form. 

The fact that this is the first paper of 
its kind as far as I know is an advan- 
tage to me in a way—You know less 
about it than you would otherwise and 
your interest in generalities will be 
greater than it would had you heard 
them before. 

As for the first part of the question all 
the replies favored school papers, but 
several (five or six) complained of the 
burden they are in already overcrowded 
curriculums. At least fifteen favored 
special classes in newspaper writing. 
Ten of these already have these classes. 
In five others the advisor meets her staff 
members two or three times a week at 
what would be study or gym periods. 
Five schools require the students to take 
a regular English class as well as the 
news writing class. 


In my own school we have a special 
class but they do not take other English 
work as well. We make practically all 
of our grammar and composition work 
writing for the paper, The Nor’wester. 
Our oral composition has to consist of 
talking over our work, making subscrip- 
tion talks in home rooms and assemblies, 
and in soliciting advertising from mer- 
chants. I talk to the students about how 
to approach business men and emphasize 
accuracy in their dealings with these 
men. Beside the paper work they write 
two or three compositions a year. One 
is an oration for the graduation pro- 
gram, one an essay for the Chamber of 
Commerce on an assigned topic. Last 
year we also wrote one for a neighbor- 
hood committee on the need of a car line 
past our school and one on an assigned 
topic by the city daily on the history of 
Kansas City. This year’s work will be 
very similar. Our grammar is taught as 
the need arises and very little by formal 
assignment. What style we have is ac- 
quired through reading various books on 
journalistic writing, by studying daily 
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By Irene M. Newton 


This excellent article in the field of junior high publica. 
tions was read by Miss Newton, adviser of the “Nor’- 
wester”’, the newspaper of the Northwest Junior High, 
Kansas City, Kansas, before the faculty advisers’ division 
of the Tenth Annual Newspaper Conference of high 
school journalists of Kansas, which convened at the Uni- 


versity of Kansas, November 19 and 20. 


papers and from reading our various ex- 
changes. 


B ESIDE this composition and informal 


grammar work we are required to cover 
the minimum in ninth grade (freshman 
high school) literature. This means reg- 
ular six weeks book reports on outside 


Irene M. Newton 


reading, one poem each six weeks, study 
“Ivanhoe” and “Merchant of Venice” as 
classics and as much short story work as 
possible. This last being a little indefi- 
nite is often slighted. 

As for the separate class, I favor hav- 
ing the news students take regular Eng- 
lish as well. 

Our paper is issued every two weeks 
as I find are most of the junior high 
papers. A few appear only monthly but 
the advisers in each case are in favor of 
bi-weeklies. Two or three are issued 
weekly and printed in the junior high 
school print shop. 

In about twelve of the schools report- 
ing the editorial and business side of the 
work is done as club or extra curricular 
work. English classes and home room 
reporters contribute the copy. In two of 
these schools the office secretary helps 
compile it for the printer. Both were 
against rather than for school papers 


and who could blame them? 
Personally, I take the attitude 
that if it is worthwhile to have 
these papers the work deserves 
school time. To be sure I work 
after hours as well as on publi- 
cation week. In a Cleveland, 
Ohio, outline I find this state- 
ment for junior high schools— 
“The papers should be produced 
by a class.” 

At most schools selected students 
rather than hit-or-miss volunteers make 
up the class or club responsible for the 
paper. The Francis Junior High advisor 
of Washington, D. C., says their selection 
goes so far as to limit staff membership 
“ to students with initiative, who have 
never been reported for disorder by any 
teacher, who spell satisfactorily, who 
write legibly, who have influence among 
the pupils and who come from good 
homes.” He says such students may be 
rewarded by being placed on the staff. 
Most of us will agree to his first four re- 
quirements, but hardly to his last two. 
As a whole his letter is not favorable to- 
ward the work because of already 
crowded curriculum. 

Taking everything into consideration 
the most favorable report on this work 
comes from Burbank, California. There 
the students receive one unit of credit in 
journalism at senior high school for work 
done at junior high. This was the only 
reply which said actual unit credit is 
given in senior high, but several men- 
tioned the fact that their students re- 
ceived special consideration in high 
school journalism and for staff positions 
because of their work in junior high. 
Special pins, letters, parties, etc., are 
awards for work in junior high while 
there. My own students receive Nor’- 
wester pennants for creditable work done. 
This is measured by definite standards. 
They do enjoy the work despite the fact 
several spend much after school time on 
it. It is popular work; they actually 
produce and this production is satisfac- 
tion. 


As FOR the time allotted the teacher 
for this work, where any hint was given 
it appeared she had one hour of school 
time a day. At this time she meets her 


staff or class. In the Cleveland outline 
referred to before I read this, “Two 
periods of teaching a day besides her 
work on the paper, published bi-weekly 
and her special classes necessary to get 
out the paper, would give an adequate al- 
lowance of time for the teacher in 
charge.” In schools where the work was 
entirely extra-curricular, the _ replies 
made no mention of teachers’ load or 
school time. Cleveland also reports that 
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no extra duties are given the adviser of 
the school paper. 

The Cleveland schools as well as those 
of California are most fortunate in the 
attitude taken by authorities as well as 
that within the individual schools toward 
junior high school newspapers. If you 
have read the monologue “Publicity and 
the Public Schools” by Clyde R. Miller 
and Fred Charles you know this already. 
Mr. Miller was director of publications 
of the Cleveland public schools; Mr. 
Charles was a member of the editorial 
staff of a city daily there. 

The letter from Petaluna, California, 
says, “From the interest shown by our 
pupils and patrons, from the fact that 
there seems to be an increased zeal for 
worthwhile contributions of the English 
pupils and a better realization that 
written English is really functioning in 
a life situation, we think our little jour- 
nalistic attempt is justified in being con- 
tinued next year.” She says this year 
they are offering a journalism course as 
an extra course for the more excellent 
English students of the eighth and ninth 
grades. 

A San Diego adviser says, “In San 
Diego the printing of a weekly school 
paper is the project required of the print- 
ing departments in all the junior high 
schools of the city which have the equip- 
ment. As to whether junior high schools 


should attempt newspapers, I will say, 


that I have never found any other moti- 
vation toward care and interest in com- 
position to approach it.” 

The reply from Salem, Oregon, says in 
answering our question as to attempting 
classes and papers, “I think so, because 
this is another field of exploration.” 
From Kalamazoo, Michigan, we get this, 
“Yes. It promotes purposeful, practical 
writing; it elevates the standard of writ- 
ing for papers.” As for the special class 
he says they have none although he be- 
lieves in one. He says the superinten- 
dent’s attitude is that of indifference, but 
that his only real opposition is “faculty 
inertia.” My faculty at Northwest gives 
whole-hearted co-operation as do the jan- 
itors, clerk, cooks, patrons and students. 

The Owensboro, Kentucky, adviser 
says. “I believe in journalism and the 
publication of school papers because one 
characteristic of junior high school boys 
and girls is their passion for ‘doing 
things’. This attempt gives them greater 
ability to write correctly, to more accu- 
rately spell, and the ability to organize 
and set forth ideas effectively. They com- 
position then has a definite purpose; com- 
position becomes objective.” She also 
says the senior high school principal en- 
courages them in their work. 


Or MY replies four were from Cleve- 


land, Ohio. Each emphatically declared 
herself in favor of the work in junior 
high schols. The Audubon Junior High 
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adviser listed the following reasons: 
“(a) to express school sentiment, edi- 
torial campaigns, etc.; 

to afford a means of expression 

for those pupils with literary as- 
pirations (poetry, fiction, etc.) ; 

(c) to afford the pupils a means of 
knowing what is being done in all 
departments of their school, by the 
School Board and in other schools; 
to afford parents, the other schools 
and outside readers the same in- 
formation; 

(e) to afford a means of training 
newspaper writers and artists in 
actual work practice.” 

This adviser went so far as to say that 
her students often made newspaper work 
their business after graduation: A 
former student of mine is working at the 
Kansas City Star for the Associated 
Press after school hours carrying copy 
and as a pastime writing stories from 
facts just for practice,” he says. The 
editor of a community ad sheet sent word 
one spring by this boy to our class ask- 
ing for some pupil to work for him. No 
one accepted as far as I know. The pay 
was to be on a commission basis. Another 
one of our boys, now only sixteen years 
of age, had charge of a church bulletin 
last year and has again this year. As 
you know this means soliciting “ads,” 
collecting copy, editing it and sometimes 
writing it. This boy is taking second 
year printing-at high schol now. Beside 
being a supervisor (sort of a student as- 
sistant) he does much of the make-up 
work on the Nor’wester which is printed 
in the senior high school shop. Three or 
four other boys have done conspicuous 
work in printing at high school. 

The high school printer tells me that 
most of his sophomore first year boys are 
from our Nor’wester staff and those who 
have had brothers who took printing at 
high school. 

Five of my students in four years have 
enrolled for actual journalism work in 
their junior year at high school. Only 
two of these were good pupils for me, 
however. These two are now taking it. 
Others would have but for crowded pro- 
grams. The Burbank, California, ad- 
viser says, “I cannot recommend every- 
one to the high school adviser.” At Bur- 
bank this year sophomores who have had 
junior high school journalism and are 
recommended by the advisor may enroll 
in senior high school journalism with one 
unit of credit for the junior high work. 
At least three of my good students would 
continue their work each year could they 
do it consecutively. They are much dis- 
appointed each spring to find they must 
wait until they are juniors. The inter- 
vening year often opens up so many op- 
portunities that it becomes necessary to 
choose. Year book work has attracted a 
few of our former staff members in their 
senior year. 


(b) 


After quoting the Audubon advisor | 
have wandered a little astray I fear, 
Going back to the Cleveland schools, the 


work there is by semesters thus permit- 


ting a beginning and an advanced class, 
one half year each, which means staff 
members with some training. In our sys. 
tem, which is on a year basis, my stu- 
dents are raw recruits selected from the 
best ninth grade students after the accel- 
erates and English-Latin pupils have 
been extracted. 

The Detroit Junior High School ad- 
viser of Cleveland says, “We believe that 
junior high schools should attempt 
classes in journalism, for it gives stu- 
dents a motive for writing and plenty of 
practice, which brings ease of expres- 
sion.” 

One of my this year’s patrons said her 
little girl was finding out how much more 
particular she had to be in her wording 
when a story is to appear in print. I 
had had her little girl only four weeks 
when she said this. 

The Detroit adviser substantiates her 
argument by saying, “We feel justified in 
the work as most of the principles of 
journalistic writing can be applied to 
any literary effort.” And she finishes by 
saying, “The Cleveland school organiza- 


tion approves highly of journalism in the 
schools.” 


The adviser of the Empire Junior of 
Cleveland says, “All the senior high 
school principals, advisers, and the su- 
perintendents are most enthusiastically 
in favor of our school papers.” The 
fourth Cleveland reply was from the Ad- 
dison Junior High School and it voiced 
the same sentiments. 

Other favorable letters have been re- 
ceived from Chicopee, Mass.; Duluth and 
St. Paul in Minnesota; Denver, Colo.; 
Elizabeth, N. J.; Kansas City, Mo.; and 
last but not least from our own state of 
Kansas. The one received from the 
Baker Junior High of Denver favored 
the publication of a paper but not a class 
in journalism. 

In Kansas, as far as I can find, there 
are eight junior high school papers. 
These are published in Leavenworth, 
Lawrence, Garden City, Hutchinson, 
Fort Scott, two in Wichita, and one in 
Kansas City. I represent the Kansas 
City one, The Nor’wester. 

In Leavenworth the work has been en- 
tirely extra curricular, but this year 
three periods of school time are allowed 
each week. The office girl does the typ- 
ing of copy. The superintendent does not 
believe in soliciting merchants for adver- 
tising. Subscriptions and various sales 
pay for the paper, The Live Wire. It 
first appeared in mimeograph form, then 
grew to be a four-column, four-page 
printed edition, and this year is a five 
column, four page publication, each page 
of which is 18x18 inches. This is the 
size of our Nor’wester. 
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How School Newspapers May Print 


Colored Sketches 


By Arthur P. Smith 


Printing Instructor and Faculty Adviser, ‘‘The Mirror” 


Every reader of this 
magazine knows of the 


great demand for colors 
that is going on in 
every department of life 
today. Beautifully decorat- 
ed skyscrapers are going 
up, some of them built with 
bright colored bricks. Util- 
ity machines, gas ranges, 
electric stoves, typewriters, 
automobiles, and the like 
are now being turned out 
adorned in gorgeous colors. 
Even the Good Book will 
soon appear clothed in 
bright colors. Newspapers, 
as fast as they can over- 
come certain mechanical 
limitations, are producing 
colored plates and sketches. 
Our national magazines are 
fairly ablaze with beauti- 
fully colored halftones and 
line drawings. 


And so it goes all the 


way down the line until we 
come to the school publi- 
cations, and when we look 
them over, we find that 
they, too, are making a 
brave effort to fall in line. 


There are several reasons 
why the school newspaper 
or magazine do not run 
colored halftones or sketch- 
es, but the main reason is 
the prohibitive cost of 
plates. In getting out THE 
MIRROR, the Mount Clem- 
ens High School publica- 
tion, we have had that same 
problem to contend with, 
and so we have worked out 
& simple process of obtain- 
ing colored effects on zinc 
sketches without the use 
of extra plates. We now 
Tun a colored sketch on 
our feature page and it costs us nothing 
to obtain these colors, the only cost being 
the original zinc plate which we always 
run in every issue. For those publications 
which use linoleum blocks these colored 
effects can be printed at no extra cost 
for plates. 

At the request of Editors Joseph M. Mur- 
phy and DeWitt D. Wise, of “The School 
Press Review,” we are taking this means 


Figure 1. 


Colored With Linoleum Tint Block 


See Figures 2 and 3 


of passing on the idea to all who may 
be interested in printing colors. 

On page two of this supplement we are 
reproducing what is known as a tint block. 
A tint block in the printing vocabulary is 
a solid block which forms a colored base 
for a halftone or zinc plate. Now on this 
tint block you will note that there are 
three colors. Just opposite this tint block 
on page three you will note a regular zinc 


plate which we have had 
made from a drawing by 
one of our students in the 
art department. Now pic- 
ture Figure 3 being print- 
ed over Figure 2, then look 
at Figure 1, and you see 
the idea back of the pro- 
cess whereby we secure 
colored effects for our 


newspaper. 


Now the first question is: 
how do we get three col- 
ors on one tint plate in one 
operation? The process is 
very simple. But to those 
who know absolutely noth- 
ing about presses and their 
method of operation I 
would suggest that they 
take this supplement to 
the printer — any printer, 
who will be only too glad 
to it all out in de- 
tail. 


This supplement and all 
“MIRROR” colored - feat- 
ures are printed on a 12x18 


Craftsman printing press, 
and the colors in the tint 
block (Figure 2) are ob- 
tained by stopping the re- 
volving motion of the ink 
plate. This can easily be 
done by tying up the little 
cam wheel at the back of 
the press, or by taking off 
the cam wheel with a 
press wrench, and tying up 
the arm close to the arm 
which holds up the ink 
fountain. Taking off 
this cam wheel stops the 
ink plate from _ revolving 
around. This colored work 
can be done only when the 
ink plate has stopped re- 
volving. 

Then we take a plain linoleum block, 
which we have cut down to the required 
size,-and lock it up in a chase in the 
usual manner as done by the printer, and 
place it within the press. Now we come to 
the manner of inking and running off 
the tint block. 

On this Craftsman press there is an 
ink fountain, and in this fountain we 
place our ink in such a_ position that 





it will run across the tint block right where we want 
that particular color to run. For instance on Figure 
2 the light blue ink comes up to about seven picas 
from the bottom of the plate, for that is where the 
river will come in when we print the second run 
which contains Figure 3. Then we run a small amount 
of orange for the sunset effect, and then light yel- 
low for the sky. Those two little “nicks” on Figure 
2 tell us that we must not run the light blue above 
those “nicks.” 

To those who have had no experience in this 
kind of work, some trouble may come up in placing 
the different colored inks in the ink fountain, for 
unless there is something to keep the inks separate, 
they will “run in,” and then there will be trouble— 
and plenty of it. We have solved this problem by 
having a machinist make us an apparatus which just 
keeps the inks separate,and we would urgently advise 
those contemplating trying this work to have such 
an apparatus made as soon as possible. To those 
who want to experiment with a devise to keep the 
different inks separate in the fountain, we would sug- 
gest that they try carving out a piece of soap, which 
may do the work. We will say, however, that we have 
placed two colors side-by-side in the ink fountain and 
they have not “run in.” But this doesn’t always come 
out uniformly well each time it is used. 

Now we will assume that the inks are in the 
fountain, the position of the tint block determined, 
the make-ready has been made; now we are ready 
to print. Then comes another important factor in 
this process, and this is the manipulation of the vi- 
brator. There are two vibrators on every Craftsman, 
but we use only one. This vibrator is a steel roller 
which is set down between the regular composition 
rollers on the press, and is so geared on the inside that 
it will “virbate” back and forth on the rollers, giving 
us the required distribution of ink to make up for the 
“dead” ink plate. It is this vibrator which enables us 
to lay our inks flat on the tint block. 

Now this vibrator is a great help in this process 
as it blends or “chromes” the colors into each other, 
and on some sketches produces some very remarka- 
ble effects. But the motion of this vibrator must be 
“choked” somewhat, as its present span has a ten- 
dency to “run” the colors too much into each other, 
and so spoils the whole effect. We stopped 
the motion of this vibrator down to about 


Linoleum Tint Block 


Figure 2 


one-half its normal course by inserting 
a@ small piece of pipe which just fitted 
the core of the vibrator. This piece of 
pipe was about one inch in length and was 
inserted between the end of the vibrating 
roller and the pin which stops this roller. 
The vibrating roller moves just enough 
to give us the proper blend of colors. 

Then we go ahead with printing the 
color work, making sure we “slip-sheet” 
every page, and let the whole thing dry 
over night. Then we go ahead with our 
regular run of the regularly made-up page. 
wpe {int block has been so set that 
Ww en we print the black page containing 
the zine plate, this zinc plate “fits” 
right into the tint block, all of which 
has been carefully planned ahead. 

We have tried to tell you how this is 
done on a Craftsman press, but those 
who have their work done on a pony 
cylinder will find that they can obtain 
colors by using the same process as out- 
a ae Although the presses are dif- 
erent, the cylinder press can t a tint 
block just as readily. - 

So much for the actual printing of the 
tint block. Now we come to the most im- 
portant part of the whole thing, and 
that is the student’s drawing or sketch. 


At first it will be found very difficult to 
give a student artist an assignment for 
a sketch to be printed in colors, because 
the student thinks only in terms of a 
drawing as it will appear on paper, 
whereas the fact is that in order to obtain 
the colored effects shown here, he must 
draw a sketch to conform to a tint block 
containing colors. In order to do this 
he must stretch his imagination a long 
way. He must first visualize colors on 
a tint block as reproduced on Figure 2. 
Then he must visualize a picture to go 
with the tint block so that his drawing 
will “mesh” in with the colors on the 
tint block. 


Our instructions to the student artist 
run something like this: “Now here is a 
tint block, and about one-fourth the way 
down from the top of this block we will 
run a light yellow ink, and on the rest of 
the block we will run a light blue ink. Now 
you make a drawing showing a landscape 
in which you can use these colors.” The 
result of that assignment will mean that 
he will make a sketch something like that 
of Figure 4. For above the mountain he 
will have a light yellow sky, and the 
blank space below the mountain in his 
sketch will be the blue water which ap- 
pears on the tint. In short, the artist 


must deliberately draw his sketch to fit 
the tinted colors as planned by those i 
charge of this kind of work on the schoo 
publication. 

That is exactly what happened 
Figure 1. The artist was told that the 
tint block would be just as it appears it 
Figure 2, then he drew the sketch to fit 
those colors. 

All drawings should have @ rather 
heavy border around them. This must be 
done to make sure that the zinc plate cov 
ers the tint block completely, especially 
around the edges. Notice, too, in Figut 
1 that the trees under the trestle af 
placed where the blue and orange inh 
meet in the tint block. These trees wert 
placed there deliberately to do that very 
thing—namely, to cover up where the inks 
meet. 

In submitting drawings to the & 
graver be sure that the sketches are ink: 
ed in. India ink is best for this. Al” 
be sure that the copy is very clear, {rt 
from spots or dirty marks of any kind 
In other words submit a perfect copy. 

As far as we are concerned we are ¢& 
perimenting all the while, and we hope # 
be able to reproduce colors on halftone 
plates. Right now we are trying to reprt 
duce a night scene of Niagara Falls, and 
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The Zinc Etching From Student’s Drawing 


in this article will prove of some value 
to all school publications. 


HOW IT ALL CAME ABOUT 

It might be interesting to the reader 
to know just how this whole thing came 
about. In the October (1927) issue of “The 
School Press Review” there appeared a 
stirring editorial warning school publica- 
tions against the increasing number of 
companies offering boiler plate, mat ser- 
vices, syndicated features, and the like. 
This editorial called them “ringers,” and 
urged student editors and faculty ad- 
visers to “purge out of the field every ele- 
ment that would undermine our amateur 
standing....repulse the attempt that is 
being made to furnish us standardized 
copy, boiler plate, syndicate materials and 
everything else that destroys the creative 
effort that is the saving grace in our 
field.” 

Like all others in the field we 
were anxious to improve our paper, 
and so subscribed to nearly all such 
mat services as we could afford. But 
when we read that editorial we immedi- 
ately began to make plans to drop all 
“ringers,” not so much because we were 
Opposed to such services, but because that 
editorial gave us a thought which had 


feel sure we shall be successful. We have already 
reproduced a deep-sea scene, which was a big suc- 
cess. 

We have already laid plans to tie up this color 
scheme with certain school features. We intend to 
reproduce color scenes of some phases of our Biology 
work. The Chemistry, Geography, Sewing, and other 
departments in the Mount Clemens High School offer 
wonderful possibilities for feature stories which we 
can tie up with a colored illustration. 


In the next issue of “THE MIRROR” we are run- 


, ning a feature story about one of our students who re- 


cently arrived from the Phillippine Islands. We shall 
have a colored sketch of some scene of that island 
to run in connection with that feature story. 


Another experiment that we are going to work 
on very soon is the idea of cutting up the linoleum 
block into certain shapes and still run our colors. 
We have in mind a night scene in Venice. At the top 
of the sketch we shall cut squares on the linoleum 
tint block for colored windows. This part of the tint 
we shall run in orange. The lower part of the block 
we shall cut to make the colors for the water. 

Another sketch we shall try soon is a beautiful 


rug. We shall run five or six bright colors on our 
tint, then over that we shall print a sketch which one 
of our student artists has drawn of a rug. 

It is quite possible that some of the readers of 
this supplement will wish to see sopies of our “MIR- 
ROR,” which contain some of the colors which we 
have already printed in the last few issues, and per- 
haps will write in for copies. But these issues went 
like wild fire, and we have no copies left to send 
to those desiring them. A great many of our ex- 
changes have copies, however, and no doubt a great 
number of the readers of “The School Press Review,” 
who are. interested in this work, will refer to these 
copies if they still have them. 

I appreciate the fact that this supplement will 
appeal to the student editors and faculty advisers 
whose publications are printed in their own printing 
plant than to those who have their work done in 
a commercial shop, but it is only a matter of a very 
few years before all schools will be printing their 
own publications, so perhaps the information given 


never been quite clear before, that of an 
“all-student” newspaper. Here was a 
challenge for student newspaper workers 
and their advisers to get out their own 
publication, to furnish their own drawings 
for cuts, to develop their own features, 
and to make the school publication, inso- 
far as humanly possible, just what it 
should be—an all-student publication. 


The writer does not want to go on rec- 
ord as being opposed to a mat service, and 
the like, for schools. They havea place in 
the school system, not in the school pub- 
lication, but rather in the public relations 
department. There is a great need for 
mat services and plates for this phase of 
school work. 


Naturally we had to find students 
who could make fairly good drawings, 
and we were very successful in our search 
for such talent. Assignments for sketches 
for “THE MIRROR” were given them, 
and their sketches printed. These assign- 
ments enabled us to do what no “ringer” 
could ever do, and that was to tie up our 
sketches with our feature stories. Not 
only that, but it also gave an outlet for 
a student who was gifted at all with the 
pencil to find a place for reproducing his 


work of art. It must be said here, that 
we set the standards very high, and that 
we accepted only the very best. Some- 
times a student had to do his sketch 
over several times before we accepted it, 
but when his drawing finally meas- 
ured up to the art teacher’s approval and 
to certain requirements set down by the 
printing instructor, you can imagine that 
student’s delight upon seeing his work re- 
produced in the school newspaper for all 
to see. 


It can be truthfully said that as a 
result of the sketches produced for our 
paper that one student is going to an art 


school, something that he had never 
thought of very seriously before. He has 
often said that he would never miss his 
experience producing sketches for the 
school newspaper for anything. Right 
now we have several students in the art 
department working on sketches for feat- 
ures submitted by “MIRROR” feature 
writers. 


As a result of these colored sketches, 


our feature stories are much better than 
they have ever been before. Tell a stu- 
dent writer that his story will be illus- 
trated in colors, and note the effect. Es- 








pecially if he or she is warned that unless the feat- 
ure story is very nearly perfect it will not be accepted. 


As a result of this improvement in our paper 


we have an enthusiastic and inspired staff the like of 


which I have never seen before. 


merely to become a “corrector.” 


As a result each issue has shown improvement, 
and “THE MIRROR” today, while not a world-beat- 


er, is distinctly the work of students. 


This idea of an “all-student” publication brings 
to mind many other things which need attention. 
Have you ever visualized an “all-student” publica- 
We have tried to, but it is a rather vague 

In content and format the daily newspaper 
is easily identified. The same is true of the maga- 
zines and of the house organs. But the school pub- 
lication may be a newspaper, which, at best, is an 
imitation of the daily or weekly newspaper. 
be a magazine, and that, too, is a sort of imitation 
As for house organs we haven't 
many of those in the school field, and what few 


relations depart- 
ments. But a distinct school publication! Well, we 
may never see it, but there is something to think 
about, anyway. And it is not an altogether impos- 


tion? 
picture. 


of our magazines. 


there are, come from the public 


sible thing to produce! 


It is said that most of the advertisements in 
the school publication are “charity” affairs. 


tempt is being made by the several school press or- 
ganizations to instruct their members how to get 
away from this “charity” business, and to a certain 
degree, their instructions have produced some results. 
But the fact remains that in the majority of school 
publications (ours included), the advertisements are 
All one has to do is to 
The writer makes no 
pretense of offering any remedy for this situation, 
but in visualizing an “all-student” publication, I can 


of a charitable character. 
read them to note that fact. 


see where possibly advertisements of an 
educational nature would be preferable 
to our present complimentary ad- 
vertisements. For instance: have the 
students in the commercial department 
work out a series of twenty advertise- 
ments for one of the local banks. Each 
advertisement would contain some in- 
struction as to how to use certain banking 
facilities, such as how to borrow money, 
how to buy bonds, how the Federal Re- 
serve System works, and so on down the 
line. This advertisement, with the prop- 
er kind of cut treatment, I think, would 
not only make a better advertisement for 
the bank, but would be in keeping with 
the nature of the publication. This idea 
could be used in all fields. A detailed ex- 
planation as to how that hammer was 
built, the wood in the handle, and the 
steel in the head, and where it was made, 
would make a mighty fine advertisement 
for a hardware concern, and help the 
woodworking classes to know more about 
that particular hammer. Well, that is 
something else to think about! 


Another thing about this “all-student” 





When we called 
them together and told them about the idea of an 
“all-student” publication, and outlined to them what 
we thought an “all-student” newspaper should con- 
sist of, and set down certain standards to uphold, the 
members of the staff responded nobly. We also told 
them that we were through “advising” and wished 














It may 





An at- 


publication idea which furnishes food for 
thought, is that it would have to 
live up to its name. By that I mean 
that a great number of our papers and 
magazines sometimes print so much ex- 
tra-curricula news, that the true picture 
of the school’s work is often hidden. There 
is a possibility that much of the criti- 
cism of new “fads” and “children are 
having a good time in school nowadays” 
is due to the fact that so much of that 
type of news is printed in the school 
newspaper, that an incorrect impression of 
the school’s work is given out. We must go 
deeper into the school’s work. 


These last few paragraphs haven’t 
much to do with color work, but I have 
included them here to show the reader 
what our reactions have been to the edi- 
torial in question. If that editorial has 
caused us to improve our newspaper in 
one department, it is bound to have its 


influence in helping to bolster up every 
phase of our work. 


One thing is certain, we are not 


| A Recent Sketch Designed For Colors 








































































































Figure 4. As suggested in this supplement, picture this sketch 
printed over a tint block with yellow or light orange ink at the 
top and light blue over the remainder of the block, and you 
will visualize a beautifully colored sketch. 


alone in solving our problems. The Colum- 
bia Scholastic Press Association, The Na- 
tional Scholastic Press Association, and 
the Quill and Scroll are all doing fine work 
in helping the school publication to come 
into its own. 


' In conclusion, I should like to ask 
those who may try out this color scheme 
kindly to place me on their mailing list. 
There is no‘ question in my mind that 4 
great many newspapers or magazines will 
improve on this idea, therefore I shall be 
grateful to see what others are doing in 
this field. 








At Lawrence the paper, printed by the 
school print shop every two weeks, is a 
four column, four page publication carry- 
ing one or more colored linoleum prints 
each issue. The editorial work there is 
done in two 20-minute periods of school 
time each week and after school. In 
other words it is mostly extra curricular. 
No advertising is solicited. The Board of 
Education furnishes all material, and the 
printing students do all the typesetting, 
make-up and press work. 

Because the Andrew Sabine Junior 
High School of Garden City is a small 
school the adviser says she would not 
think it practical to have classes in jour- 
nalism. The work there is done by se- 
lected members of the 9A class super- 
vised by two faculty members. 

I don’t know anything about the or- 
ganization at Fort Scott. The Fort 
Scott paper is a three-column bi-weekly 
called Junior High Spirit. This is its 
first year in printed form. Only a few 
heads are used on stories. I have no data 
concerning the organization at either 
Fort Scott or Hutchinson. 

In Wichita there are two junior high 
schol papers, The Hamilton Herald and 
The Roosevelt Record. Instead of a five- 
day class in the work, those desiring to 
engage in it forfeit a study hour and 
two hours of either gym or music each 
week. The editor, managing editor and 
business manager give five days a week 
to the work. Each student is enrolled in 
a regular English class as well. 

The Herald adviser says anyone may 
be on her staff regardless of his English 
grade. She further says she doesn’t like 
this and that much of the work is done 
after school and on Saturdays. Towards 
the close of her letter she says, “Per- 
sonally I feel that it is quite a task to 
put out a paper in junior high school. 
The pupils are too young as a rule to 
take the responsibilities seriously. It 
takes so much supervision. On the other 
hand, there are those who find them- 
selves and develop their talents.” 

The Roosevelt adviser says, “Person- 
ally I believe junior high school news- 
paper work deserves class room credit, 
but it is hard to adjust it to the gen- 
erally accepted course of study.” She 
then refers to the Cleveland, Ohio, 
papers. 

My own assistant superintendent, F. L. 
Schlagle, said to me last spring in the 
presence of my class, my principal, and a 
visiting supervisor, “I consider school 
hewspapers very much worthwhile. If it 
were necessary to give up some of the 
extra curricular activities this should be 
the last one.” He explained that real 
School life, both the regular and the un- 
usual in it, can be mirrored and inter- 
preted to the patrons by such an organ 
even better than it can in the city daily. 
My principal seems to feel that our 
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school couldn’t get along without The 
Nor’wester. 

It seems to me all this is summed up in 
any good article on the value of a school 
paper and the reasons are not limited to 
schools above the junior high school. 

Note: Theoretically the implied as 
well as the stated conclusions are all 
true, but from a practical standpoint I 
am inclined to agree with the Hamilton 
Herald adviser of Wichita. 


» 


Viewing our paper, a five column, four 
page bi-weekly, as a school organ, it is 
none too large, but as a junior high 
school project I sometimes feel we are a 
little over-ambitious. So far (this is my 
fifth year) I fail to see that it is an in- 
centive for improved accuracy and style 
in actual composition. My pupils do 
write and write, but oh, so many mis- 
takes, and with the writing done in the 
hurry of a true newspaper they continue. 


British Editors Surprised 


By Joseph Freudenberger 


Mr. Freudenberger, 


the author ‘of this article, is associated with the 


University of Missouri. 


URPRISE more than anything else 

seemed the reaction of a group of 

famous British journalists when 
they first saw an example of American 
journalistic education. Touring the 
United States under the auspices of the 
Carnegie Foundation for lInternationa 
Peace, this group of men had visited sev- 
eral large cities before it came to the 
University of Missouri and its School of 
Journalism. Yet until they reached the 
university, the editors had not come in 
contact with an American School of 
Journalism. 

The surprise at seeing such a train- 
ing school for journalists seemed not a 
little tinged with admiration, and before 
they left the Missouri school, most of the 
visitors remarked about the practicable- 
ness of the training. At a luncheon 
given the British editors by the faculty 
of the school, Sir Charles Igglesden, act- 
ing chairman of the visitors and a former 
president of the British Institute of 
Journalists, said he hoped that British 
journalists of the future might take a 
degree in journalism. He expressed de- 
light at the American system of prepara- 
tion for the profession, and at a meet- 
ing of students, he thanked his hosts for 
showing him what a “university can do 
in teaching journalism.” 


Be.ier in the futility of any training 


for the profession other than training in 
a newspaper office appeared, from the 
talks of the editors, to be as prevalent 
in England now as it was in this coun- 
try a decade or two ago. Alan Pitt Rob- 
bins, son of Sir Alfred Robbins and an 
editorial writer on the London Times, 
told students of the Missouri school that 
a journey to the Missouri School of Jour- 
nalism a few years before had enlight- 
ened his father, who theretofore had 
thought with most of his countrymen 
that the only school of journalism was 
the office of a provincial newspaper. 
There seemed misgivings in some of 


the editor’s minds as to the likelihood 
that employment could ever be found for 
so many journalists as the schools grad- 
uate in this country, but this seemed to 
be the only apparent anxiety of the 
British visitors. Judging from their 
visit to the School of Journalism of the 
University of Missouri, the only thing 
that impressed them as much as the 
speed of American life was the Ameri- 
can system of journalistic education. 


Tue GROUP that visited the Univer- 


sity of Missouri was composed of the fol- 
lowing British editors: H. G. Davey, 
W. J. T. Collins, R. A. J. Walling, Wil- 
liam Cowper Barrons, Alan Pitt Rob- 
bins, William Clarke, Hubert Jacques, F. 
Lawrence Johnson, William Robert 
Willis, Sir Charles Igglesden and P. B. 
M. Roberts. The men were accompanied 
by Paul Cowles, manager of the western 
division of the Associated Press, and 
Henry S. Haskell, representing the Car- 
negie Endowment. 

The journalists are visiting some of 
the larger cities over the country, study- 
ing American newspaper production and 
journalism as a whole, and meeting edi- 
tors of American papers. The School of 
Journalism of the University of Missouri 
was the only school in the country to be 
included as a stopping point in the itiner- 
ary of the editors. 


The End of a Perfect Day 


“How long you in jail fo’, Mose?” 
“Two weeks.’ 
“What am de cha’ge?” 
“No cha’ge, everything is free.” 
“Ah mean, what has yo’ did?” 
“Ah done shot mah wife.” 
“Yo’ all killed yo’ wife and only 
in jail fo’ two weeks?” 
“Dat’s all—then I gits hung.” 
St. Thomas College, 
Scranton, Pennsylvania. 
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Selected from papers from all parts of the country 
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Starting the New Year Right 

The New Year is an opportunity to 
pack away our troubles, stumbles, and 
pains of last year and to begin anew. 
Years are tremendous things. They are 
the substance of which a lifetime is com- 
posed. Each year is a personal triumph of 
completed events, of work finished or be- 
gun, of struggles overcome and climbed 
on top of; things to be lived down, then 
washed away carefully and forgotten; 
new enterprises, and interests; and the 
year itself is our reward for the supreme 
joy of experiencing it. 

The year does not often give us what 
we plan, dream, or hope for. It isn’t 
dreaming or planning that brings fulfill- 
ment, but the work that we choose for 
ourselves, as a medium, through which 
we are able to hand back to Life the 
many priceless, beautiful things expected 
of us by the Author of all life. It lies 
with us to decide what we shall do with 
it. The New Year makes us pause—so 
that we may get a fresh start or a bet- 
ter vision of the thing we shall build— 
for time and for eternity. 

“Look-A-Head,” 
Norwalk, Ohio. 


Brothers All! 

Last year, our graduation class boasted 
of seventeen different nationalities. From 
present appearances, there are probably 
the same number in this year’s senior 
group. Bred in different religious sur- 
roundings, and strictly taught to uphold 
the honor of their mother countries, it 
is interesting to watch these different na- 
tionalities react toward each other when 
in a group. 

A visitor has remarked, “It is remark- 
able how these nationalities with the con- 
flicting problems of religion, color, and 
traditions unite into one American group 
and become as brothers and sisters to- 
ward each other.” Here is a statement 
that may well be given consideration. The 
visitor, honest in his opinion, has stated 
that it is remarkable that pupils, steeped 
in the lore of nationality, should con- 
trive to become a body of such geniality. 
From his words, we gather the impres- 
sion that religion and nationality should 
prove an obstacle in obtaining peaceful 
amenity. 

What is the purpose of religion—to 
breed hatred or to teach brotherly love? 
And we are to be hypocrites in being be- 
ing fanatical in our own religion, and 
procreate hate, malice, and spite toward 
other sects? 

The visitor also appeared to believe 
that nationality is another hindrance in 
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the fostering of friendship. The sacri- 
fice of thousands of lives, the spending 
of millions of dollars, and the knowledge 
of past history, has at last awakened us 
to the fact that good will is much more 
beneficial between nationalities than gen- 
erating hate and rivalry. 

Society and friendly pacts are at last 
making us conscious we are a world of 
human beings, instead of snapping mo- 
loes. The existing friendship between 
the grouped nationalities in our school 
is a striking example of the present day 
attitude toward fellow beings. 

“The Argonaut,” 
Yonkers, New York. 


Why Not Save Your Money? 

Why not save your money? No one 
can give any good reasons for not sav- 
ing money. There is no argument what- 
ever to be presented against saving 
money. On the other hand, it is no trouble 
at all for one to present any number of 
good arguments, showing why the high 
school student should lay aside some of 
his allowance. 

Probably the most important reason 
is the fact that saving when one is young 
helps a person to acquire the habit that 
will help him most in the business world. 

Then, too, there is the idea of “sav- 
ing for the rainy day.” Sophomores 
and juniors will need more money in 
their senior year of high school; seniors 
will need tuition fees for college; every- 
one wants money to spend during vaca- 
tion; and graduates entering the busi- 
ness world want something on which they 
may depend, if there be any need. 

Everyone in high school is given the 
opportunity of banking any amount of 
money, however large or small. Let’s 
make the best of this opportunity and 
learn to save. 

“The Messenger,” 
Wichita High School, 
Wichita, Kansas. 


Clinching the Lesson 


It’s the overtime that counts. The time 
that you put in after you think you have 
a lesson is the finishing touch that wins. 

The story is told that when Jim had 
studied his lesson two hours, he thought 
it was enough. But the little fellow, con- 
science, pecked away at his bosom inside: 

“You haven’t got it. You know you 
haven’t got it.” 

“No matter,” protested Jim, “I am 
tired. I’m going to bed.” 

Out went the light, and he started to 
the window to draw the curtain when he 


noticed the light still burning in the 
room of a fellow student across the way, 

“Is there any reason why you shouldn't 
know as much about the lesson as he 
does?” teased the little monitor. 

Reluctantly, Jim went back to his 
studies for fifteen minutes more. The 
light across the way was still burning. 

“T’ll stick as long as he does.” 

Another fifteen minutes passed and the 
challenging light was out. 

“T’ll go him fifteen minutes better. I’ 
hunt roots and derivatives and polish the 
rendition of the text till it looks like a 
shoe shine. I’ll be absolute master this 
time,” was Jim’s reflection. 

So he studied an extra quarter of an 
hour, and on the following day discov- 
ered that the extra fifteen minutes had 
clinched the lesson and put his rival out 
of the running. 

It’s the overtime that counts. 

—Joseph Jorgens. 
“The Southerner,” 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Get Acquainted 


“A friend may well be reckoned the 
master-piece of nature.”—Emerson. 

“The way to gain a friend is to be 
one.”—Michelett. 


Many more quotations similar to the 
ones above which attest the value of 
friends might be cited. Friends are very 
necessary to a happy school life and 
make the student feel he has a part in 
the school community. 


The upper classmen have been in 
school long enough to make firm and last- 
ing friendships. But the younger stu- 
dents feel the need of helpful friends. 
Let us all get better acquainted. It may 
be that in our every day classes we recite 
shoulder to shoulder with those we do not 
take the trouble to know. If we knew 
them well, they might prove to be our 
dearest and best friends. 


A true friend is hard to find, but when 
once found is something to be cherished. 
He will sacrifice all for the sake of a pal. 
Where is there a better place to make 
acquaintances and lasting friendships, 
than in school? 

Four years may seem a long time to us, 
but in reality is it so long? It truly is4 
very short time, but long enough to make 
friends of your schoolmates. Let us im- 
prove our opportunities among so many 
fine young people and carry away with 
us splendid friendships that will gladden 
all our coming days. 

“Lake Re-View” 
Lake View High School, 


The School Press Review 
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Students appreciate poems written by their classmates 


Poetry 


Singing of My Heart 


Singing of my heart! 

I’ve heard you in the morn, 

After the dawn is born; 

And sunlight steals around my bed, 
And makes a halo at my head. 


Singing of my heart! 

I’ve heard you in the dim twilight, 

Just when the moon comes into sight, 

And scatters pale gold stars across the 
sky, 

And sends great flocks of swallows over 
high. 


Singing of my heart!— 
When you die, 
So, then—I— 
Mary C. Yoerg, ’30. 
“The Herald,” 
Holyoke, Mass. 
A singing poet is a real poet. 


Two Poems from Ovid 
Are Translated 


Two students of Miss Helen G. Inger- 
soll’s 12B Latin class received A “plus, 
plus, plus” on their translation of a por- 
tion of Ovid’s Metamorphoses. Martha 
McGahan, 12B, took an extract from 
Pyramus and Thisbe, and Effie Mae 
Elkin, 12B, selected part of Perseus and 
Andromeda. 


PYRAMUS AND THISBE 

“My Pyramus!” she _ sobbed, 
chance is this 

That tears us two apart and spoils our 
bliss? 

My Peramus, reply! Thy dearest love, 

Thy Thisbe calls; oh hear, and raise 
above 

This bloody ground thy splendid droop- 
ing head.” 


“what 


At Thise’s name, the youth, though 
almost dead, 

Oped heavy, weary eyes and smiled,— 
and then 

Consigned himself to death and slept 
again. 

Then Thisbe saw the veil and guilty 
sword 

“Thy fatal hand;” she said unto her lord, 

“Hath ta’en my love away, hath taken 
life, 

And—now, I swear it! It shall take your 
wife!” 


—Martha McGahan. 
PERSEUS AND ANDROMEDA 


As soon as Abas’ son beheld her there, 
Her arms bound fast against the rocky 
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peaks, 

(If some slight breeze had not caressed 
her hair 

Nor tears flowed hot across her bloodless 
cheeks, 

Her he’d have thought a sculptor’s work 
of art). 

All unawares his heart was fired by love. 

And stunned and fascinated from the 
start 

Almost forgot while in the air above 

To flap his wings. He poised himself 
and said, 

“Thou maiden, worthy not of hard steel 
band 

But more of bonds by which true loves 
are wed, 

Disclose to me your name and fatherland 

And why you bear those chains.” At 
first she dared 

Not speak unto the youth but would have 
hid 

Behind her hands her modest face now 
bare, 

Could she from out the tightened chains 
have slid. 

—Effie Mae Elkin. 


He’ll Get His! 


I whisper soft of lonely hours, 
I speak in terms pathetic, 
I hum a sentimental tune, 
And get—oh, so poetic; 
I run my fingers thru his hair— 
That has a power magnetic, 
And then I wipe away a tear, 
But he’s not sympathetic. 


I say sweet things to make him glad, 
With such—he is penurious; 

One would really think, my dear, 
That sweet things are injurious; 

I must admit that for soft words 
I have become usurious, 

And when he does not satisfy— 
Then I do get quite furious. 


And when my hopes are failing fast— 
I try to get dramatic, 

Then suddenly—without a cause— 
He finds that I’m ecstatic, 

Which makes him wonder whether ’tis 
That I’m a bit erratic, 

Or—’twould be sad if it were true— 
That bats are in my attic. 


At last he whispers lovingly, 
I know ’tis accidental, 
Perhaps, he thinks that flattery 
Would soon be detrimental. 
But I don’t care—’cause I’ve been told, 
That words are incidental, 
And a kiss is sweeter far 
For one who’s sentimental. 


O, that man—he’ll get his, some day, 
She’ll wisely be despotic, 

And I bet she’ll make him whisper 
Those phrases so erotic, 

And when he mumbles ardently, 
Roused by a force hypnotic, 

I hope she’ll snicker merrily 
At all his words chaotic. 

“The Commentator,” 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A group of three poems from The Clinton 
News, DeWitt Clinton High School, 
New York City, N. Y. 


Posthumous 


Though I die, 

I shall tear off my shrouds, 
And, dead, I 

Will reach for the clouds. 


From still me 
A tree shall arise, 
A tall tree 
That grasps at the skies. 
—M. Dickman. 


The Puzzle of Existence 


A tiny planet like our mother earth 
Is but a fragment of this universe, 
A huge, vast empire in ethereal skies. 


Whence came we all; and whither shall 
we go? 
Why do we live; shall’t be our lot to 
know? 
The puzzle of existence doth amaze. 


The question is unanswered; naught to 
Say; 
But as long through life we stride, to 
pray. 
If there be dust to dust, then death to 
death. 
—tLazarus Jedeiken. 


Soliloquy 


When the ship that I am making 
Is complete with bow and mast; 
When the stern is painted purple, 
And the sails are tightened fast. 


When my little ship is pointed 
Toward the embers of the sun; 
When I feel that it is perfect, 
That my dream of years is done; 


When my ship is gently rocking 
On the lyric, silver sea— 
I will raise my head, and turning, 
Laugh, O World, at thee! 

—J. Starobin. 
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Author Wrote First Poem When 
Five Years Old, and Had First 
Verses Published When Only 11; 
First Book Was Issued on Grad- 
uation From College. 





(By Dorothy A. Niedenfuehr) 

Stage fright—that strange feeling 
which is feared by all who ever have ap- 
peared behind the footlights—never has 
affected Edna St. Vincent Millay, Amer- 
ica’s greatest woman poet, she declared 
after an appearance at which she read 
several of her poems in Minneapolis last 
week. 

“However, I always am a little shaky 
and excited before I appear on the 
stage,” she admitted. “It is not a feel- 
ing of fear but one that makes me anx- 
ious to please my audience. There seems 
to be such a strong tie between them and 
myself, just from the fact that they are 
interested enough to come to hear my 
readings.” 

Miss Millay is small, with delicate fea- 
tures and yellow-grey eyes, which seem 
to draw one to her. Her conversation is 
quick and sprightly. An eastern accent 
and soft, musical voice add to her charm. 
She appears eager, friendly, and unaf- 
fected. 

Miss Millay comes from a family of lit- 
erary enthusiasts. Her mother recently 
has published her first book “Little Otis,” 
a collection of children’s poems, which 
Miss Millay says are “charming” and 
which she wishes everyones could read. 
Her sister, Kathleen, also has published 
a book of poems, “The Evergreen Tree,” 
and her novel “The Wayfarer,” was 
highly praised by Miss Millay. 

“My mother really brought me up to 
be a writer,” she said, “although I 
wasn’t conscious of it at the time. I al- 
ways had an interest in poetry and liter- 
ature—even my dollies had such names 
as Priscilla, Barbara, Minnehaha, Noko- 
mis, and Hiawatha.” 


Brought Up as Writer 


Miss Millay began her literary career 
before she could even write, composing 
her first poem when only five years old. 
She was eleven when one of her poems 
was published for the first time in the 
Saint Nicholas League, a magazine which 
published poems written by children of 
any age up to seventeen. Every month 
three prizes, a silver medal, a gold medal, 
and a cash prize of five dollars, were 
awarded to the three whose poems were 
judged the best. “The Land of Romance”, 
written when she was fourteen, received 
the gold medal from the League. 

“That was very exciting,” she said, 
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Edna Millay Admits Excitement, 
When About to Face Audience 


“for it was usually the custom to give 
the silver medal first and the gold medal 
and cash prize afterwards. 

“Until I received the magazine, I did 
not know that I had been awarded the 
medal and I can remember so well when 
it came, and I saw my poem printed there 
with an editor’s note underneath it.” 

The next year Miss Millay won the 
silver medal and later received a cash 
‘prize from the League. 


Writes First Book at Nineteen 


Her first book, “Renascence,” was pub- 
lished when she was 19, at her gradua- 
tion from Vassar College. The poem for 
which the book was named is called her 
best by many critics, which, Miss Millay 
says, she does not know whether to con- 
sider discouraging or not. 

“It was very exciting for me as it at- 
tracted a great deal of attention and was 
taken very seriously by the critics,” she 
declared. “It was the first collection of 
poems I had published in a really grown- 
up collection.” 

Three years later Miss Millay’s “The 
Harp Weaver” was awarded the Pulitzer 
prize for the best verse published that 
year. Her latest book is “The Buck in 
the Snow.” 


Although her chief interest is centered 
in lyric and dramatic poetry, she also is 
interested in plays and intends to write 
some, she said. Her libretto of the opera, 
“The King’s Henchman,” was acclaimed 
as the finest American opera when pro- 
duced in New York in 1927. 

She formerly was a member of the 
Provincetown Players, a group of experi- 
mental players in New York, who were 
the first to produce Eugene O’Neil’s 
plays. She appeared in “Bonds of In- 
terest,” the first play of the Theater 
Guild in New York. 

“When I was only a child, I used to 
recite such poems as ‘What Is So Rare 
as a Day in June’, and I believe the fun- 
niest thing that ever happened in my life 
was the time, when only four years old 
I recited ‘Spartacus to the Gladiators’,” 
she said. 

“TI can imagine how funny I must have 
looked reciting this poem, for it was a 
masculine, serious sort of thing, and very 
unsuited to my type.” 


Attempts to Write Novel 

Asked if she had ever thought of writ- 
ing a novel, Miss Millay said she had at 
one time. She chose the title “Hardigut”, 
and after publishers in New York had 
accepted her story from its synopsis, 
went to Europe to complete it. 

When the novel was one-third written, 
she happened one day to read a very 
short book by Cabel and after the first 










ten pages realized it had the same idea 
and plot as hers. 

“After this I lost all interest and did 
not care to finish the book,” she said 
“as half of the fun was in that it was 
an original idea. So I explained to the 
publishers—and my novel is just where | 
left it. However, the jackets for the 
manuscript already had been made, so ] 
guess there are still a few copies of my 
‘novel’ in the country. I doubt if I ever 
will write one again.” 

Music, she says, is her “other goddess”, 
She began to study piano when only 
seven years old. 


Dislikes City 

Miss Millay confessed that she “hates 
the city—its noise, its bustle, its close. 
ness” but that she loves the country and 
the seashore. She was born in Maine and 
spent her entire childhood on the sea. 
coast. 

“My husband, who came from Holland, 
also has lived on the seashore all his life, 
so it seems funny that at the present 
time we should have our home in the 
Berkshire Hills,” she declared. 

“It is very lovely and wild and there 
is not a house within miles of our own. 
Although I love the loneliness, I miss the 
sea, so if ever we leave our present home, 
we probably will go to the seashore.” 

“Central High News,” 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
A very well-written interview. 





Sorrowful Wets Leave 
Their Calling Cards 








Empty Casks Are Painful Reminders of - 

Thirst. de 

tk 

“Ho! Ho! and a bottle of rum!” A y 

bottle? No! Three kegs, but they were fi 
all empty. Not a drop to quench the 


thirst of some disheartened wet. 

Solemn and dejected they stand with 
no cork in the “bung hole.” It could be 
easily known from their appearance that 
someone had, in the dim past, deeply 
treasured these now forlorn casks. The 
hoops surrounding them were red with 
rust, and they themselves were covered 
with dust and smelled of mold and damp- 
ness. In other words, it was a whiff 
from the cellar. 

Whose party was this? The remains 
of the election celebration? Perhaps it 
was some staunch supporter of Alfred 
Smith who forsook the casks when he 
heard that Hoover had defeated Smith. 

“Naw,” two voices rose in unison. 
“Those are the things they used on the 
stage the added sixth Wednesday, when 
some ninth graders presented the scene 
of Jim Hawkins in the apple barrel from 
Stevenson’s ‘Treasure Island’.” 

“South High Beacon,” 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Getting Copy Ready for the Printer 


EFORE making any plans 

for an issue of the school 

paper, the staff should 
have a very definite idea of how 
the news space is to be appor- 
tioned. They will, of course, 
want to keep the front page for 
the most pressing and_ the 
freshest news which will in- 
terest the greatest number of readers— 
the story of tomorrow’s big game, the 
forthcoming student elections, last 
night’s senior play, a writeup about the 
new boy from Czecho-slovakia, and so 
forth. In a four page newspaper, the 
second page is al- 
most certain to find 
itself the editorial 
with mast 





Elizabeth, New Jersey. 


By C. Helen Regan 


Press Association. 


to assign for a story to cover that space. 
In poetry, count the number of lines to 
an inch. We count seven lines to an inch. 

After you have counted the possible 
number of inches of news space in each 
page, you are ready to plan the stories 














Miss Regan until this last year was actively associated 
with “High Spots”, the newspaper of Battin High School, 
She, also, is a member of the 
Faculty Advisers’ Association of the Columbia Scholastic 








definite scheme. First jot down 
on paper or, better still, a black- 
board, so that all can see at once 
all the possible stories for the 
issue and the pages on which 
they might appear. Then, using 
some sort of outline such as this, 
plan the placement, the size of 
the heads, and the length of the 
stories. (See Figure 1.) 

For quick and easy work when make- 
up day comes around, keep a copy of 
each of the pages thus planned and for 
quick and easy check-up in assignments 
note them in your regular assignment 
book in something of 
the following man- 
ner. The last column 


page, HIGH SPOTS Page 1 is important as ar- 
head, editorials, let- ries : - at ticles frequently ex- 
ters to the editor, atiets Highest Assembly 2” SENIOR PLAY ceed or fall short of 
humor colum n ‘ 6” Honor Speaker their requirement. 
poems, short stories, Student 6” — g” (See Fig. 2—Pg. 14) 
and book reviews. Cl Senior Play EBacu senwebes 
In a paper of that Hero : 
size it might be well Cut will, of course, know 
to limit all such ma- 3” [] the essentials of sat- 
terial to that page. Cut isfactory copy and 
Of the two re- Story 3” will hand in his 
maining pages, one of beh _ stories typed on only 
will be wanted for Above New Coach one side of the paper 
sports and the other 5” For Play with wide margins 
for class room news, 5” at the top and sides. 
club stories, depart- He knows also that 
ment items, and ——_ spacing should be 
other miscellaneous Prom double to allow for 
matter. It is a ques- Art Exhibit 5” a aaa corrections. The 
tion for the staff to 5” G. A. Meeting headlines will be 
decide which is to be 7” neatly and plainly 
the sport page. printed across the 
Much may be said top of each page and 
for both pages, but 5 ale the size of the head- 
whichever you de- Boys’ Cooking line will be desig- 
cide upon, the adver- Class Seniors’ nated in the upper 
tisements should be 5” Jewelry right hand corner 
restricted to these - of the first page. 
pages. Each page will be 
H ss numbered and the 
AVING roughly | New i—_ end of the story will 
apportioned your Laboratory Changed be marked by =||= 
news space you are Equipment 4” or 30. The number 
now ready to see 4” of words in it may 
exactly how much also be conveniently 
space you can give placed there. 
each article. Taking Filler Filler The staff copy 
a ruler you measure 2” Q” readers will then go 
the length of each over the stories mak- 
column on the first ing all necessary cor- 
page. The _ total rections and changes 
number of inches a ; while they cost noth- 
igure 


gives you the meas- 

ure of the amount of first page news. 
Mark off on an old issue of your paper 
Several one-inch spaces and count the 
number of words in each. Then see what 
the average is (ours is fifty words to an 
inch) and you will find how many words 
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for the next issue. Don’t forget to make 
allowances for advertisements on the last 
two pages. 

In planning the stories, the various 
editors should confer with each other so 
that the whole paper may have a very 


ing. Again the edi- 
tors should meet and see to what extent 
their plans have materialized and make 
changes where articles are longer or 
shorter than planned. If they find them- 
selves swamped with much raw matter, it 
is well to go over the longer stories and 
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Actual 
Total 
Space 


REPORTER Words Received 








Senior Play Mary Smith 








Picture—Lead in Sr. Play Mary Smith 








Debate James Doe 








Assembly Speaker Mae Jones 





cut them so that more stories will appear 
—and the paper will gain the good will 
of more readers. 

Then at last the copy is ready for the 
printer, and staff and adviser may relax 


MASKED STUDENT 
PARADES SCHOOL 


Megaphone Offers Prizes for “Mystery 
Man’s” Identity; Open to All 


For the second time this term The 


Megaphone is offering prizes to its read- 


ers. The following gives the necessary 
information for would-be prize winners. 
“The Mystery Man,” masked, grotesquely 
dressed and with placards hiding his 
form and features walked through the 
halls of the school and about the out- 
side grounds the entire day yesterday 
and the early part of today. 

Who is “The Mystery man?” 
the question. 

The key to the answer is five feet, 
seven inches, weighs 143 pounds, has 
blond hair, blue eyes, light complexion, 
and a somewhat Roman nose. He is a 
member of The Megaphone staff. That 
is the description of “The Mystery Man,” 
without his masquerade. The right name 
of “The Mystery Man” is to be found in 
this issue of The Megaphone hidden in an 
inconspicuous advertisement. 

If you have an idea who “The Mys- 
tery Man” is, write your name and sec- 
tion and the name of “The Mystery Man” 
on a slip of paper and present it together 
with your Megaphone in room 108, at 
2:15 today, where a drawing will be held 
by “The Mystery Man,” himself. If, for 
some reason, you cannot attend, send 
someone else with the desired informa- 
tion. Two prizes will be awarded, one of 
them being a free subscription to The 
Megaphone for the rest of the term. 

This publicity idea was used by “The 
Megaphone,” Northeast High School of 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


That’s 
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Figure 2 
With such 


careful planning before the printer re- 


until the proofs come back. 


ceives the copy, make-up work will be re- 
duced to virtually nothing, proof-reading 


Biology Sections Watch Seeds 
Grow 

“Mine’s taller than yours,” is a 
common statement in E. T. Moul’s 
biology classes. In the various sec- 
tions he has given each student a few 
seeds of some sort. These have been 
planted in a large flower box in the 
biology class and a wooden spoon is 
used as a marker. On each spoon is 
inscribed the date on which the seeds 
were planted. 

Every day, each student visits his 
respective plants and “watches them 
grow.” The results are carefully re- 
corded in biology note-books. 

“York Hi-Weekly,” 
York, Pennsylvania. 
A newsy “box”. 


Japs and Turks Eat Pumpkin 
Seeds from Atlantic Factory 


How would you like to have some 
pumpkin seeds for your Thanksgiving 
dinner? You may not like them, but some 
people think them quite a delicacy. This 
is proven by the fact that the Atlantic 
Canning company ships seeds each year 
to be used for eating. Mr. J. W. Cuyken- 
dahl told a reporter from The Needle 
that he sells forty-five thousand pounds 
of pumpkin seeds annually. Many peo- 
ple think these are thrown away or dried 
to be used as seeds, but they are wrong. 
Only a very small percentage of these 
seeds are dried and sent to seedhouses. 
The remainder, about forty-five thousand 
pounds, are eaten by people in foreign 
countries. You seldom see a boy in China 


will be easy—if your printer follows 


your copy—and—greatest of joys—your 


bills for over-matter and author’s correc- 
tions, if any, will be very low. 


or Japan without a few pumpkin seeds 
in his pocket. They, of course, are not 
eaten just as they are taken out of 
pumpkins, but are put through a process 
which makes them very delicious. 

Seeds which are taken from pumpkins 
brought to the canning company, are sent 
to New York or Chicago. There they are 
dried under strong air current for twelve 
hours. After this is done they are 
toasted, salted, and polished. The seeds 
are then very crisp and have a taste re- 
sembling a cashew nut. Then these seeds 
are put in penny slot machines and sent 
to foreign countries where the people are 
even more anxious to buy them than 
Americans are to buy gum. 


In Turkey, candy is made from pump- 
kin seeds and is sold very cheap. This 
candy resembles our penoche. 

Our large medicine manufacturers use 
pumpkin seeds in making medicine. Mr. 
J. W. Cuykendahl does not sell to these 
people, as they buy the very cheapest 
seeds to be found. The seeds shipped 
from Atlantic are very clean white ones, 
and bring a good price, but the ones used 
for medicine are black, discarded ones 
which can be purchased very cheaply. 

In China, pumpkin seeds are consid- 
ered very healthy and the Chinese make 
it a part of their religion to eat some 
each day and thus keep well. Instead 
of the slogan, “An apple a day keeps the 
doctor away,” they probably say, “A few 
pumpkin seeds a day, keep the doctor 
away.” 

Pumpkin seeds are not the only seeds 
used in these different ways, but water- 
melon and sunflower seeds are used also, 
but not so successfully. 

“The Needle,” 
Atlantic, Iowa. 
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An Interviewer Interviews Himself 


HE interview story is be- 
ginning to come into its 
own. High school papers 
all over the country are making 
use of it and finding the situa- 
tion favorable—readers like this man’. 
type article. 
“The field of interviewing is 
unlimited. Almost everybody 
from the dignified banker to the street 
cleaner is a source of invaluable infor- 
mation for an interview article. Each 
has a story to tell—his own. 

Contrary to the general opinion nursed 
by “cubs”, obtaining and writing an in- 
terview is not as difficult as they sup- 
pose; all one needs is a sprinkling of de- 
termination mixed with courage, persis- 
tence and ingenuity. In fact the greater 
the person, the easier he is to approach. 

When you have “spotted” someone to 
interview, make an appointment, if he is 
a busy man, at a time suitable to him, 
or even get the information then if you 
are prepared. But it is best to let the 
man think about the topic for a day or 
two before tackling him. 

Some interviewers telephone for an in- 
terview, although it is difficult over the 
phone to introduce one’s self and state 
one’s purpose. Others favor writing a 
note which gives a chance for the per- 
son to think along the lines of the sub- 
ject, which is better. I usually go per- 
sonally, as this enables me to see my 
man. Such a pre-interview visit would 
acquaint me with him by observing how 
he speaks, looks, dresses, his character- 
istics, and permit me to make plans ac- 
cordingly. 

Of course, there are many times when 
time for such procedure can not be 
taken, and an interview must be made 
immediately. 


Tuen write the story as soon as pos- 


appointed time, talk along the line you 
think is most pleasing—then listen. Be- 
gin the conversation as you would with a 
friend. Greet him with a_ resounding 
“How are you feeling?” or another such 
ordinary statement. Even celebrities 
are human and this will work with them 
just as it would with a friend, and im- 
mediately they will take on a new 
aspect and usually come down from their 
high pedestal. 

Reporters should appear enthusiastic 
and interested in what the man has to 
Say for he will reveal, when he sees he 
has an attentive listener, more incidents 
than the interviewer would discover oth- 
erwise. All the subject wants is an in- 
telligent, discreet listener with a sympa- 
thetic ear. To be a clever listener on 
any and all subjects requires a broad 
general knowledge and a vast fund of ex- 


January, 1929 


By Edward Sherman Mokray 


The publications of Orlando, Florida, High School are 
certainly fortunate to have this live-wire reporter who, 
when he determines to get an interview, usually “gets his 
Among the notables he has interviewed are Gene 


Tunney and Josephus Daniels. 


Edward Sherman Mokray 
perience. 

By this time you will find that your 
man has opened the gates and a flood of 
charming anecdote and elucidated inci- 
dent is pouring forth, and you will want 
to jot down a few notes. 

A good interviewer will trust much to 
his memory to reproduce what: was said 
and what happened, but do not fail to 
use your notebook, if necessary. It takes 
caution, however,'as sometimes the sight 
of it will shut a man up, but here is 
where your ingenuity takes the leading 
role. Gét him going, awaiting a time 
when he gives figures, or names, and pro- 
ducing your notebook and pencil, tell him 
that you better write that: down before 
you forget it. It often works: 

Ask an oceasional question, but not in 
an abrupt, disconnected manner. Ques- 
tions should be definite and just as ap- 
plicable to the person ‘as’ possible. Never 
ask a dignified man trivial questions that 
will reflect on either you or him. 

When you have thoroughly filled your- 
self with the picture that you want, make 
sure you are accurate in the spelling of 
names, words, dates, and quotations. 

After the interview, express apprecia- 
tion, and promise to send him a copy of 
the interview when printed. 


Tue next step is to see the man at the 


sible; making fragmentary notes on the 
street or in the corner drug store, writ- 
ing out the details as. you: remember 
them. 


At home or in the publication 
office, type everything you jotted 
down in the notebook, disre- 
garding the order of each inci- 
dent. Triple space the lines. 

Separate each complete epi- 
sode on the typed sheet by cut- 
ting them into strips and place 
them in order as to their im- 
portance in the story, after digesting 
thoroughly what you have written. Con- 
sider carefully what is the most striking 
feature, what is most likely to interest 
the general reader, and play up that in- 
cident by putting it in the title and 
“lead” and write around that the rest of 
the story. 


Rewrite the interview again and again, 
after careful study and copyreading each 
time. I think nothing of spending four 
or five continuous hours on a long in- 
terview story. Rewrite the story until 
you are satisfied, leave it stay for a day 
or two, meanwhile thinking about it, and 
then return and make the necessary cor- 
rections, additions or subtractions you 
probably would make upon reading the 
article again after that length of time. 


Write the story as if it were being 
told by word of mouth in a direct, simple 
and engaging style that will arouse and 
keep the reader’s interest. It should be 
remembered that if the story does not 
interest the writer to bgin with, the 
chances are it will not appeal to the 
reader. 

The reading public seldom cares how 
you secured your story. They are in- 
terested in the person you interviewed, 
not you. Of course, if you interviewed a 
man noted for his rarity in giving in- 
terviews, or if you obtained the story in 
a unique way, readers would then be glad 
to read all about your adventures. 


A CHARACTER sketch, with all its 


vividness and interest, is important in an 
interview article, but seldom does one 
see it in a student-written interview, 
probably because it is rather difficult to 
ascertain characteristics, and put them 
down in words in a satisfactory way 
without losing its original mien. 


As someone cleverly said, “Just as an 
artist would trace the revealing atmos- 
phere he expects to create for his sub- 
ject, so must a reporter when writing a 
character sketch or intimate portraiture. 
He should forecast the essential human- 
ity of the man, the outstanding personal 
attributes by which his friend knows him. 
The purpose of character sketching in an 
article is to show that successful men 
and women are made of the same earthly 
stuff as ourselves, as pictured at their 
daily pursuits, interpreted through hob- 
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bies, and caught in their ruling en- 
thusiasm.” 

Find out as much as possible from the 
man himself about his life. How does 
he pass his leisure time, what are his 
hobbies, what kind of books does he read, 
his likes, his dislikes? By talking to his 
secretary, office boy or even his janitor 
usually many incidents you may overlook 
can be supplied through these sources, 
adding to the human interest of the 
story which is so important in the con- 
struction of a sparkling interview. 

Good interviewers do not meet celeb- 
rities by mere accident. He cautiously 
searches through the columns of news- 
papers to discover which prominent per- 
son is coming to visit his city, and makes 
plans for an interview. Often a para- 
graph or two is told about the person in 
the newspaper, and this he clips and pre- 
serves. for aiding him to write intelli- 
gently and accurately when assembling 
the interview story. 

Meanwhile he will go to a library and 
dig up some additional and more com- 
plete information to help him make a 
sketch of the man’s career, and acquaint 
himself with his work. Often magazines, 
books, the ““‘Who’s Who”, and newspaper 
clippings will yield the desired data. 

Many times one will have to interview 
a person upon a subject he is ignorant. 
Johnny Weissmuller and Pete DesJar- 
dine, the world’s champion swimmer and 
diver respectively, once were heralded by 
the local newspapers to appear at a high 
school aquatic meet here. Although 
knowing how to swim and dive, I felt 
that I could not ask intelligent questions 
so I went to a library and read two books 
on this subject, and obtained many ideas 
which I brought into play when inter- 
viewing the Olympic stars. 


Ir YOU haven’t a good subject for an 


interview, a suitable one can probably be 
suggested by your journalism teacher. 
In several instances if you consult a 
newspaperman, he can also help you con- 
siderably. 

In every city, regardless of size, there 
is nearly always present a _ visiting 
singer, athlete, actor, lecturer, writer, 
office holder, or a business man who 
would be pleased to grant you an inter- 
view. Usually the city editor of your 
local newspaper can supply you with the 
names of these people, together with the 
name of the place they are staying, as 
all newspapers keep a “dope” book con- 
taining such information. 

The test of any interviewer is to ob- 
tain opinions and facts about the most 
intimate and unusual happenings from 
persons who may be complete strangers 
to him, but nevertheless he must coax 
and induce the person to tell everything 
he knows, “to pour out freely whatever 
lie nearest his heart.” Such an assign- 
ment may be difficult, but all the infor- 
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mation a reporter desires will be pro- 
cured whatever the circumstances. 
Occasionally a person will do every- 
thing in his power to outwit an inter- 
viewer, but if the reporter is persistent 
and patient, he is bound to catch his man 
off guard. Gene Tunney is internation- 
ally known to be abhorrent toward pub- 
licity and newspapermen, but neverthe- 
less after working ten hours during two 
days, I finally was granted an interview! 
Regular newspaper reporters have been 
known to spend weeks at a time trying 
to obtain an interview. It seems to be 
an unwritten law among interviewers, 
similar to that of the Royal Mounted Po- 
lice, “Get Your Man!” And they do. 


F r1enps play an important factor in 


the success of many reporters in getting 
an interview. In my dwn instance, I can 
attribute fifty percent of my interviews 
to the aid given by my friends. When 
Mr. Josephus Daniels, former Secretary 
of War, came to Orlando recently, I was 
just about to enter his hotel suite when 
a man I met two years before on a foot- 
ball gridiron came out of the room. Upon 
learning what I desired, he said that he 
would “fix it up” for me, and he did. Mr. 
Daniels gave me his audience for more 
than a half hour, breaking up a confer- 
ence he had with about a dozen men. 

To my surprise, before I began ques- 
tioning Mr. Daniels, the managing editor 
of a local paper of whose presence I was 
unaware, told him all about the Orange 
and White, our high school weekly, win- 
ning first prize in two national contests, 
and even put in a good word for me. Im- 
mediately upon hearing this, interest rose 
considerably. 

Probably the greatest opportunity to 
interview nationally known people is af- 
forded the hundreds of students who at- 
tend the annual convention of the Colum- 
bia Scholastic Press Association. In New 
York City, the “Interviewer’s Paradise”’, 
there are men and women in every walk 
of life who can supply you with excellent 
material for articles. If you are fortu- 
nate to attend this rally, don’t pass up 
your chance to rub elbows with promi- 
nent people and get their ideas first 
hand. 

I was one of the lucky delegates to 
be sent from Orlando last March, and 
although I planned to bring back ten in- 
terview stories, I only had time to get 
around to about a half dozen. 

An interviewer can make a good im- 
pression when introducing himself by 
presenting a business card with the name 
of the paper he is representing, and his 
own. I find this helps much because it 
gives one a “business atmosphere.” 
When a man sees that you mean “busi- 
ness”, in the common sense of the word, 
he will think more of you and treat you 
not as a bashful school kid, but as a reg- 
ular business man. 


There is no need to mention that an 
interviewer should be courteous, neat in 
dress, and leave as pleasing a mark as 
possible on a person interviewer, for he, 
the reporter, is representing his school, 
and sometimes his city. And usually, once 
you have interviewed a man and made a 
good impression, he can be counted on as 
a life-long pal, which will mean much to 
you in later life. 

To save one from embarrassment by 
becoming so intensely interested in what 
a person being interviewed has to say, 
so as to temporarily forget some ques- 
tions meant to be asked during the course 
of a questioning, a reporter can avoid 
such a situation by typing on a 3x5 
inch card a number of questions before 
the interview takes place. The card can 
be consulted in a predicament as this. 


Pictures grace the pages of many 


high school newspapers and magazines 
today, and if your publication can afford 
to use cuts, the interviewer should be 
armed with a suitable camera and take 
a number of good “shots” of each person 
he interviews, trying to get as much 
human interest within the margins of the 
picture as possible. A picture or two ac- 
companying an interview story adds 
much attention and interest not only to 
the article, but even to the publication. 


Training Students 


Continued from Page 3 

“One of the main things that the jour- 
nalism course has taught me is to be ac- 
curate at all times.” 

Another boy wrote: 

“Facts Which Journalism Has Taught.” 

It has encouraged a more intelligent 
reading of the newspaper. 

It has offered an opportunity for pur- 
poseful writing. 

It has given a first view of journalism 
as a life work. 

It has taught the value of words. 

It has taught courtesy, tact, 
worthy ideals. 

It has taught me to be tactful in an 
approach to a stranger. 

It has taught me how to be accurate 
and understand the value of facts. 

It has taught me the importance of 
correct spelling. 

It has taught me what the headline, 
lead and body of the story are. 

It has taught me what the different 
sections of the paper are and their use. 

It has taught me how letters are me- 
chanical. 

It has taught me to be reliable. 

The conclusion from this study would 
seem to be, that the study of high school 
journalism gives students criteria for 
judging merits of papers; that it teaches 
discrimination; that it develops appre- 
ciation of the newspaper, its possibilities 
and the work behind it, and therefore de- 
velops better readers of the newspaper. 


and 
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FIFTH ANNUAL 
Contest and Convention 


of the 
COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


March 8th and 9th, 1929 


“Where the World of School Publications Gathers” 


Contest open to Magazines and Newspapers published by Elementary Schools, Junior and Senior 
High Schools, public or private, and by Teachers Colleges and Normal Schools 


WILL YOUR PAPER BE ENTERED? 


Medals and Ribbons will be awarded to the Best Magazines and Best Newspapers in each 
class. It is no longer possible to pick out ONE paper that stands above the others. Several in 
each group receive the BLUE RIBBON for FIRST PLACE; RED RIBBON for SECOND 
PLACE; WHITE RIBBON for THIRD PLACE. In 1928, over 200 medals were awarded. 


THE CLASSES 
Senior High Schools Junior High Schools 
Class A—1501 pupils or more Class A—1001 pupils or more 
Class B—801-1500 pupils Class B—1000 pupils or less 
Class C—301-800 pupils 


Class D—300 pupils or less Teachers Colleges - Normal Schools 
(one class for all) 


Special Classes 


Mimeographed Trade School Papers Literary Publications 
Elementary Schools Territorial Papers 


Submit the LAST THREE CONSECUTIVE ISSUES IMMEDIATELY PRECEDING Feb- 
ruary 2 and $3.50. This makes your paper a member of the Association and entitles you to a 
subscription to THE SCHOOL PRESS REVIEW. Label package, “For Contest.” 


ARE YOU COMING TO THE CONVENTION? 


TWO DAYS—FRIDAY AND SATURDAY, March 8-9, 1929. 

Talks by leading AUTHORS, JOURNALISTS, PUBLISHERS, EDITORS, in General and 
Departmental Meetings. 

Moving Picture Lecture. 

Round Table discussions led by outstanding student editors and faculty advisers. 

Convention Luncheon—over a thousand seated. 

The Varsity Show at the Waldorf-Astoria. 


YOU CAN’T AFFORD TO MISS IT! 


JOSEPH M. MURPHY, Secretary, Columbia Scholastic Press Association, 
406 John Jay Hall, Columbia University, New York City 





Your Convention Headquarters! 


HE HOTEL McALPIN— 
long famous for its excep- 


Everything NEW—and the 
hotel is immaculate inside and 


tional convention facilities out. 


—is now the finest equipped 
hotel in New York. 


More than $2,000,000 has 
been spent in modernizing the 
McAlpin—new carpets, furni- 
ture, draperies—new high- 
speed elevators—new baths same 


and showers. 


pOneUOnle iit 


Special service is accorded 
conventions, club meetings, 
banquets and other social fes- 
tivities. 

But whether we entertain a 
group or an individual, the 
superlative service is 
promptly, courteously rendered. 


HOTEL McALPIN 


ONE BLOCK from PENNSYLVANIA STATION 


Broadway at 34th Street 


NEW YORK 


FRANK A. DUGGAN, President and Managing Director 


Membership Insignia 


By a vote of the Association in convention in 1926, 
reaffirmed in 1927, all members are required to print 
the seal as the official indication of membership. 


Seals may be obtained from the Secretary and cost 
fifty cents each. Members should not publish an 
issue of their paper without this seal. 


A new die is being made which will give a better 
impression than the original. 


Columbia Scholastic Press Association 
406 John Jay Hall 
Columbia University, New York City 


You Should Not Start The Year Without 
The Official 


Style Books 


of the 


Columbia Scholastic Press Association 
In the Hands of Your Editors 


THE OFFICIAL STYLE BOOK for the members of 
the Association has been prepared by a committee 
consisting of: 


CHARLES F. TROXELL, Chairman, 
GERTRUDE L. TURNER, 
LAMBERT S. GREENAWALT, 
FLORENCE BARBER 


They say, “No claim of originality or finality is made 
for this booklet, but its authors hope that its use will 
result in better written and more uniformly edited 
school publications.” 


This is “No. 1” of a series of monographs on topics 
relating to school publications which are now being 
prepared by the C. S. P. A. 


Place a copy in the hands of each member of your 
staff to create uniformity in your issues. 

Fifteen cents a copy to members, Twenty-five, to 
non-members. 


ON SALE AT THE SECRETARY’S OFFICE 


406 John Jay Hall 
Columbia University, New York City 





